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HE ENTOMOLOGIST for MARCH, No. 26, Price Sixpence. 
contains most interesting papers on the Prior Appearance of Male or Female 
LEPIDOPTERA, by Henry Doubleday, Rev. Percy Andrews and J.S. Dell. On the 
Development of the Wings of Lepidoptera, by H. Moncreaff. On the Influence of 
Wet Winters on Insect Life; on the Polymorphism of Papilio Pammon; on the Mode 
of Feeding of Acherontia Atropos; on Gonepteryx Rhamni, Vanessa C-Album, V. Ur. 
tice, and Nemeobius Lucina emerging in Winter; On the Varieties (so called Species) 
of Sterrha sacraria ; on Painted Specimens of Sesia scolieformis. In COLEOPTERA 
a Revision of the British Species of Anaspis, by G. R. Crotch. Description of Hydro. 
-porus neglectus, a New British Water Beetle, by Dr. Power. Also Papers on Ancho- 
— prasinus, Apion difformis, Myrmedonia plicata, Mgialia rufa, and a number of 
other notices. 


*,* The Volume containing Nos. 1—23, bound in cloth and gilt lettered, is 
- quite ready, price Seven Shillings. Twelve copies only remain unsold. | 


_ New Series of ‘The Ibis.’ 


HE IBIS: a Quarterly Journal of Ornithology. Edited by 
ALFRED.N EWTON, M.A.,, F.LS., &e. | 


No 5 (for January) of the New Series contains (among other Articles) papers by 
Dr. R. O. Cunnincuam on the Solan Goose or Gannet, Mr. H. E. Dresser on the 
Birds of Texas, Mr. Tristram on the Ornithology of Palestine, Mr. F. Gopman on the 
Birds of the Azores; Communications by Dr. Cougs, Mr. D.G. Ettior and Dr. Sccater; 
Notices of Recent Ornithological Works, English, German, Dutch, Russian and 
American ; Letters from Messrs. SwINHoE, Howarp Saunpers, E. P. Ramsay, Wuirteiy 
and J. H. Gurney, &c. &c. : | | 


With three fine coloured plates by Woxr. | 
— Annual Subscription payable before 31st March, £1 1s. Single Numbers 6s. each. 


J ohn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


| | Foolscap price 2s. 6d., 
HE INSECT HUNTERS. By Epwarp Newmay, F.L.S., F.Z5S,, 


late President of the Entomological Society. 


I have written this little book expressly fur those who do not pretend to consider 
themselves experienced naturalists. I do not assume any knowledge on the part of the 
learner, but begin at the beginning, and attempt to educate the reader up to the point 
of understanding my more complete and extended ‘ Familiar Introduction tv the History 
of Insects;’ indeed, I am not altogether without a hope that some will consider this 
inexpensive and unassuming book a sufficient Introduction to the Science.—Epwasp 
NeEwMaAN. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


North-London Exhibition Prize Certificate awarded. 


F. SANDERS (Twelve Years'with Mr. J. COOPER), Preserver of 

- BIRDS, ANIMALS and FISHES, 3, Pleasant Row, Essex Road, Islington 

(near the Old Thatched House). Patronized by all the leading Fishing Societies in 
London. | 
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Additional Notes on the Spinous Shark taken in Mount’s Bay (S.S. 102).—I have 
since | wrote you examined the skin of my spinous shark, whilst in pickle preparatory 
to béing stuffed, I find from it that the fish has four rows of teeth, all shaped as those 
of the front row, of irregular size, varying from half an inch to a quarter of an inch in 
width, and about balf as long as they are wide. There is a serration marked, rather 
than developed, along the edge of each tooth. These four rows are erectile, and lie 
overlapping each other very close together, and much more perpendicularly in the jaws 
than is usual in sharks, so that the outer row being erect, and the lower ones all 
covered by the semidetached membrane of which I spoke, the mistake which I made — 


of noting only ove perfect row is one which would be likely to occur to any one 


examining the fish only whilst in its original form. Indeed so closely packed are the 
rows that it was not until I was in the act of extracting one of the front teeth that I 
observed the others. I send herewith the largest and the smallest tooth which I ob- 
served. In each the points are worn; they were sharper in most of the others. The- 
large tooth is from the front row of the lower jaw; the small one is from one of the in- 
terior rows of the same jaw. The teeth lie in the jaws with the large end directed yack- 
wards. Besides the larger spines over the body, there are innumerable very small 
tubercles in every part of the skin, making it (being in itself soft and leathery) feel as 


if it were full of small pins’ heads. Of the larger spines most stand alone, but many 


stand in groups of two, three, four, and even five and six, together. The bases of 
these groups are of irregular shape, and consist of the bases of the individual spines 
welded (if T may use the word) together. The large callous of which I spoke to you 
turned out, under this close examination of the skin, to be one of these groups, in which 
[ could count noless than twenty-three distinct spines. There were most certainly 
spines, but small ones only, on all the fins. This examination also enabled me to 
ascertain the form and position of the gill-openings, which, as I told you, were too 
much torn on the outside to permit of accurate observation. They were five in 
number, all placed before the pectorals, and long and narrow. The nostrils were large 


cand lobed, and there was not the opening behind the eyes which is usual in ground. 


sharks. I believe I have exhausted all my observations, and I have certainly troubled 
you ata length which only the rarity of the specimen can justify —TZhomas Cornish ; 
Penzarec, January 30, 1866. 


Description of a Nereis new to Science-——The remarkable and beautiful animal 
described below I have raised to the rank of a new genus, based upon Col. Montagu’s 
description and excellent figure, which I showed to Dr. Baird, and that gentleman 
pronounced it new to bim, and T cannot find anything at al! like it in any works 
J have referred to. The form and the remarkable curved lobes of the head, with other 
peculiarities described, will distinguish this fromm the rest of the Nereide. 


Dory ILLEA, 2. 9. 


Nereis Montagu’s MSS. p. 92, t. 
Dorvillea lobata, Parfitt. 


Head nearly round, convex above, the sides a little depressed; the antenne are 
developed into two small elliptical and two large curved lobes. Eyes four, twu placed 
in front and two far behind. Body graduall f. distinctly tapers from the head 
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weenie the posterior end, composed of about fifty ‘iene each segment being 
very distinct, convex in the middle, and very much depressed at their junction with 
each other; feet lobes obovate, with a bundle of rather short stiff bristles. At the base 
of the foot-lobe is a narrow linear one naked. Proboscis similar to Nereis, crimson- 
red. Head and the flat lobe-like antenne white; the former smaller than the first 


segment of the body; the two anterior eyes are placed so as to be frequently obscured 


by the anterior antenna when the proboscis is exserted; the head is emarginate in 
front, but when at rest it is rounded in front (see figs. 1 and 5). Body rather pale 
crimson-red and white, the articulations very distinct; the anterior tricornuted in 
front and nearly as wide again as the following, somewhat depressed above, the most 
convex or actual dorsal surface of each articulation has a white transverse line, so that 
the body is alternately banded with white and crimson-red; the bundles of bristles in 
foot-lobes pale vellow. Length one inch. 
South coast of Devon; rare. 


1. Head and first and second segments; 2. Segments in middle of body; 3. Three 
posterior segments; 4, Fuot-lube; 5. Head with proboscis protruded, and the lobes 
pressed forward, showing also the emargination of the anterior when the proboscis is 
extruded. 

[have named this genus as a slight tribute of regard to Mr. H. D’Orville, who 
kindly placed Colonel Montagu’s MSS. and drawings in my hands. The beautiful 
drawings were made by Mr. D'Orville’s mother, many of which were trausferred into 
the Linnean Society’s ‘ Transactions,’ to illustrate Colonel Montagu’s papers on the 


animals of South Devon,—Edward Parfitt; Devon and Exeter Lnstitute, Exeter, 
January, 1865. * 


Notes on a Voyage round the World. By Bensamin T. Lowne, Esq. 


I. —OCcEANIC BIRDS. 


In publishing the first of a series of papers on “my observations 
during my voyage and stay in Australia my only excuse is that the 
observations’ were independent and original, and hence I hope 
will possess some interest, if the facts stated are not altogether new,— 
and | believe many are very well known,—yet they may be at least 
new to some of my readers, or possess corroborative interest, so I have 


at length been induced to publish the greater part of my notes, which 
had been consigned to oblivion for several years. 
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I include under the designation of oceanic birds all those which pass 
their lives at a great distance from land except during the breeding- 
season ; in fact, all the Longipennes, except gulls and pelicans, which 
seek their food upon the waters, and are almost always on the wing, may 
be properly called oceanic birds. Whilst at sea in the southern hemi- 
sphere I passed the greater part of my time watching these interesting 
inhabitants of the air, and following Mr. Blyth’s example, and laying 
aside my gun for a telescope, or rather for an opera-glass, which 
I found more convenient, I was enabled to watch their habits and 
movements, whilst a strong line and fish-hook supplied me from time 
to time with specimens, by the dissection of which I was enabled to 
discover the usual food on which these birds subsist. 

- Although valuable accounts of the habits of the petrel and the alba- 
tross have been published, all that I have seen have related almost 
exclusively to their habits during the breeding-season, on the Falk- 
land Islands and on other rocky isles in the Southern Ocean, and 


I remember no account of their habits and mode of life during the long 


periods of their absence from land. ~ 
The head-quarters of oceanic birds in the southern hemisphere are 


the seas south of the tropic of Capricorn, and it is difficult to form 
any idea of the numbers of these birds, I believe the blue petrels” 


(“ prions,” or “ice birds,” as they are called by sailors) to be the most 
numerous of all birds. They are extremely shy, unlike all the other 


species which I observed, seldom approaching a ship, and never fol- | 


lowing it like the petrel and albatross, yet I have seen them in flocks 
continually south of the 50th parallel, and at one time about 500 miles 
east of Patagonia, in latitude 50° 30’ South, in the month of January, 


_we crossed the track of an immense flight of prions; they were flying 


in large flocks towards the land, and surrounded the ship for about 
two hours. There appeared to be two species, but they were not 
near enough for me to determine very accurately. Several times 
the air seemed filled with these birds, so that any attempt even to 
guess at their numbers must be futile. 


The other species of sea birds probably appear much more numerous | 


than they are, owing to their following ships and remaining by them 
for many days. Although I never saw any of the petrels or the alba- 
tross soar above the ship, or even rise twenty yards from the water 
whilst near one, I have reason to believe that these birds often soar to 


considerable altitudes when on the look out for a ship, if I may use the 


expression; for 1 have repeatedly seen an albatross almost as a speck 
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in the sky at a very considerable elevation above the horizon, so that 
it must have been flying at a very great altitude. 

These birds are commonly believed to follow ships to pick up what- 
ever may be thrown overboard, but I do not believe such is the case, 
for they foilow a school of whales in the same manner, and I have 
seldom seen three or four whales together unless they were attended 
by sea-birds. Some species of petrel are called “ whale-birds” by 
_ sailors, whom I have always found pretty accurate observers in such 
matters. I have no doubt, however, that these birds find their favourite 


food much more abundantly in the wake of a ship or of a whale than 


elsewhere. 

I have opened the stomachs of numerous sea birds belonging to the 
following species:— Diomedea exalans, D. melanophrys, Puffinus 
‘major, and a large black species of Puffinus called a “ Nelly” by 
sailors, as well as Daption capensis, with the same invariable result; 
they all contained masses of small cuttle-fish, and nothing else, except 


now and then a lump of fat with which we had fed them, whilst the | 
gizzard always contained the horny jaws of these Cephalopods, | 


I have found as many as thirty in the gizzard of the black puffin, 
which I have called a “ Nelly”; in fact, the cavity of the organ was 
quite full of them. Now I think it extremely unlikely that a bird 
should follow a ship thousands of miles for half-a-dozen pieces of fat 


which may possibly fall to its lot, although, unless there are plenty of — 


passengers to throw fat to them, they would probably never get any: 

- the truth is these birds all feed on the wing, picking up the cuttle-fish 
which come to the surface, and these are thrown up by the motion of 
the water in a ship’s wake, just as worms are turned up by a plough. | 
The flight of oceanic birds is peculiar; it is somewhat analagous to 
that of vultures, except that, instead of soaring at great heights like 
them, they skim the surface of the sea. Mr. Darwin, in the ‘ Voyage 
of the Beagle,’ mentions the fact that he has observed the condor 
remain suspended for hours in.the air, without his being able to per- 
ceive the slightest motion of the wings, I have myself observed the 


same thing with the Egyptian and griffon vultures, but [ have never 


seen such wonderful movements made with so little apparent muscular 
action as I have seen in the flight of oceanic birds. The captain of the 
ship in which I sailed, an old Scotch skipper, with an opinion of his 
own on most subjects, always attributed their movements to some 
supernatural power, which he said “ made the birds go.” I think he 
wished to express the existence of some unknown motive force in 
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these birds, and really the impression left on the mind by watching 
them closely leads to such a belief, so that it requires a strong effort 
to convince yourself that it is really a natural suena obeying 
ordinary physical laws. 

I have repeatedly watched an albatross closely for a quarter of an 
hour or more, whilst it has been making the most extraordinary turns © 
and curves around the ship’s stern, passing through the air with great 
rapidity, for I should. estimate the ordinary velocity at which these 
birds fly at from twenty to thirty miles an hour, without once perceiving 
any motion in the wings, except the occasional adduction or abduction 
of one or other carpus in turning, I believe the whole is effected by the 
action of the wind upon their wings. If these birds remained, as they 
do, many days and nights on the wing, by muscular action, it would 
certainly be one of the most remarkable instances of prolonged mus- 
cular activity. 

In calm weather the albatross flies very low, often running over the 
surface with extended wings, like all the smaller petrels; it is during 
a stiff breeze or gale that they appear “ to glory in their wings.” When 
the albatross first rises from the water, it usually does so by a succes- - 
sion of slow strokes, like a sea-gull rising from the sand: this slow 
motion of the wings causes the bird to rise rapidly through the air, 
owing to its exceedingly light weight compared to the wide extent of 
its wings and to its immense mass of feathers. I believe a very slight 
breeze applied, as it undoubtedly is, at the very best advantage, would 
be quite sufficient to supply a similar force and to elevate the bird in the 
air, for an albatross “beats up against the wind” something after the 
same manner as a ship, only the tacks are vertical instead of hori- 
zontal, the short backward tack being a steep ascent and the long 
forward one a gradual descent. In ascending against the wind I have 
seen an albatross repeatedly rise until its wings were not only placed 
vertically, instead of horizontally, but even so that the back of the bird 

has been slightly turned downwards, whilst its breast is inclined up- 
wards, so that it has regained its ordinary position with some little 
apparent difficulty. This reminds me of a-very extraordinary scene, 
which I witnessed on the 4th of January, 1863, in latitude 53° S.. 
longitude 185° E. Four short-winged birds were circling above the 
ship like hawks ; whether these birds belonged to the frigate-birds or 
not I could never determine, but they descended from time to time to 
attack the albatross, which they did by flying against their breasts, 
generally two dashing at once against the great sea-bird, and often 
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when the albatross were apparently embarassed by the wind, these 


birds actually knocked them completely over, so that they fell upon 


the sea, and had to recover themselves before they could rise again. 
Although I watched the frigate birds, if they be frigate birds, I never 
saw them descend to pick up anything that the albatross disgorged: 
all [ know further upon this serrate subject is that sailors call these 


- pugnacious birds “ Cape hens.” 


Most sea-birds, especially Procellaria, Puffinus and Diomedea, are 
infested with parasites of the genus Lipeurus, and the Cape pigeon 
(Daption capensis) has a flea which jumps like Pulex irritans; I was 
very surprised at this in a bird that dives for its food. The Cape 
pigeon is the only petrel 1 have seen do so, but I have seen it 
dive repeatedly with its wings spread as in flying. I was unfor- 
tunate with the fleas, for I could not catch any, they were so small 
and lively ; ; I am, however, certain of their ¢ existence and also of their 


‘jumping. 


I can really say very little on the various species of albetross, since 
1 could not obtain a sufficient number of specimens. D. exulans 


- .varles very much with age, but I believe there is an allied and much 


larger species than the ordinary D. exulans, as yet unknown to 
naturalists, although sailors know very well that there is “a different 
albatross off Cape Horn.” This bird is very much rarer than 


D. exulans, and appeared to me one-third larger. I never saw it — 


north of the 52nd parallel, whilst I have seen D. exulans at the 30th. 
The southern birds were quite white, except the sides of the neck, 


which had a bright roseate tinge. I never saw but three of these 
birds, and was unable to obtain a specimen; hence I speak with some | 


diffidence as to the existence of the species, although there is a skin 
in the British Museum, in immature plumage, which I think may 


_ possibly be the species in question, as it is evidently larger than the 


other specimens. | | BENJAMIN T. LowNE. 


N oles on Birds observed at Rainham, Kent, during the Summer 
and Autumn of 1865. By W. H. POwER, Esq. 


Merlin.—While walking on the marshes one day in September last, 
I heard some redshanks in the creek making a great noise, evidently | 


being in a state of alarm: presently a single redshank appeared, , 


shooting along within a few feet of the surface of the mud, and 
shrieking with fear; close behind him came a merlin in hot pursuit. 
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The redshank, in his terror, flew up a blind creek, and finding no out- 
let, settled on the mud, where he remained, while the merlin wheeled 
over, without, however, attempting to strike him; but at length, 
- catching sight of me, he weut off, leaving the redshank still on the mud, 
from which he did not attempt to move until I started him. The 
wonderful speed and activity of the merlin were here well displayed 
by the manner.in which he followed, in all its doublings, a bird of such 
rapid and irregular flight as a redshank, and I fully believe the latter 
would hardly have escaped had not I appeared upon the scene. 
~ Kestrel.—aA pair of these birds in the autumn took possession of the - 
roof of a solitary shed that had been erected on the marshes for the use 
of the cattle. For this post of observation a flock of starlings con- 
tinually contended, and numerous were the skirmishes that took place, . 
very often ending in the kestrels being driven off for a time. Although 
I constantly saw one or other of these kestrels apparently surrounded 
by the starlings, yet I never observed the slightest attempt on their 
part to retaliate by striking at any of their tormentors. 

Missel Thrush.—I noticed the missel thrushes collecting into flocks 
about the end of July, at which time they usually become shy and 
difficult of approach. They breed in the orchards, but each pair 
appear to consider the ground for a certain distance around the nest 
private property, driving away with the greatest fury any unfortunate 
magpie, crow, jay, &c., that presumes to invade their territory. 

Blackbird and Thrush.—Blackbirds and thrushes appear very fond 
of mulberries ; a tree in the garden was continually under contribution. 
I have seen a blackbird with his head, throat and breast a 
stained with the juice. 
~ Redstart.—An uncertain visitant, occurring some years in numbers, 
at other times not to be found at all. In April, 1862, these birds were 
exceedingly common, while this spring I only observed two, although 
constantly on the look out for them. They generally make their 
appearance as soon as the cherry orchards are in bloom, and may con- 
stantly be heard (when in numbers) till the bloom begins to fall; they 
then appear to move inland, a few pairs only remaining to breed. 

Stonechat.—A resident species, in the summer frequenting the 
higher ground, where it breeds, in the winter appearing on the marshes, 
where I first noticed it this season on the 29th of September. 

Wheatear.—Appeared as usual in the spring and autumn, on a its 


migration. From its disappearance during the summer months, I fancy 
it seldom breeds in the locality. 
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Nightingale. —1 can remember the time when this “ sweet 
songster” was a common bird enough, and almost every hedge 
and garden had its pair of nightingales; but, of late years, I am 


sorry to say, they have become gradually scarcer and scarcer. This 


spring I only heard two, and those only for a few days on their first 
arrival; they departed again before attaining their full song, which 
I have always found they take some days to perfect themselves in. 
This unhappy decrease in numbers is caused, according to the 
“villagers, by the number of brick-fields that have of late years been 
established in the neighbourhood: their theory is that the nightingale 


objects to the smell of burning bricks. How far this may be true 


I leave others to judge; but the fact of their scarcity is unfortunately 
_ undeniable. 


Garden Warbler.—Arrived this year on the 3rd of May. It is 


common in the orchards and plantations, where in early summer — 
it is constantly heard, though seldom seen, owing to its retiring 


habits. 


Wood Wren.—An uncertain visitant; occurred this year on the © 


20th of April. | 
Willow Wren.—Common every summer ; its somewhat melancholy 
song is to be constantly heard in the orchards. 


Chiffchaff.—It is a remarkable fact that although the willow wren _ 


is so common, yet the chiffchaff itself is exceedingly rare in the 
district. I never heard it before this year, and even then quite late in 
the season, namely, the second week in September. 


Marsh Titmouse.—I noticed several of these tits during September. 


This species is far more common than the cole tit, and next to the 
blue tit is the most common of the local Paride. | 

Gray Wagtail.—Appears on the marshes early in the autumn on 
-1ts migration southwards. The first note I have of its appearance this 
year is on the 7th of September. It does not atay in any numbers, 
more often paying only a flying visit. 

Wagtails, Pipits and Larks.—About the 20th of September the 
marshes, which had previously been almost void of birds, began to 
swarm with wagtails, pipits and larks; the latter in the usual autumnal 
flocks, by far exceeded the others in numbers. ‘On ground where a 
few days previously I had perhaps seen only one lark they might now 
be flushed by the dozen. In the early part of October I saw and 
heard several larks soaring and attempting to sing. 


Rock Pipit.—Appeared this season on the 7th of October. It isa | 
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constant winter visitant, and although inferior in numbers to the 
meadow pipit, is yet tolerably common. 

Tree Sparrow.—Early in the morning on the 28th of September 
my brother and I for the first time noticed this bird near Rainham. 
We were returning from the marshes, when we heard the note of 

the bird as it flew over in the mist, and recognized it at once. 
Although we tried hard it was some days before any were obtained ; 
indeed for a day or two we lost sight of them, and I began to be afraid 


in flocks with the common house sparrow, and although there is little 

difficulty in distinguishing the note of the tree sparrow from that of the 
more common species, it is not so easy to tell one bird from another 
as they fly by in a flock, consequently the chances are considerably 
in favour of one’s — a house sparrow, as I found more than once © 
to my cost. | 

Twite.—This regular winter visitant to the marshes made its appear- 
ance this year on the 2nd of October. These sober-coloured, but lively 
little birds feed principally on the seeds of marsh plants growing on 
the “saltings,” which are covered during spring tides. They generally 
fly in small flocks of ten or a dozen, and are very restless, especially 
in windy weather, when they constantly change their feeding-grounds. 
Occasionally they may be found associating with linnets, from whose 
note their own is scarcely to be distinguished, except by a practised 
ear. 

Starling.—A large flock of these birds, as before stated, continually 
waged war with some kestrels for possession of the roof of a shed on 
the marshes, and very often succeeded in driving off their adversaries. 
On the 11th of November, 1864, near the same place, I saw, in com- 
pany with a flock of starlings, a perfectly white one. Several times 
during the course of the day did J try to get w ithin range, but was 
always unsuccessful. I never saw it again. 

Hooded Crow.—This crow is exceedingly common ren the winter 
months, arriving about the second week in October, and leaving again 
early in the spring, although my brother once saw one as late as the 
18th of April. These birds roost at night in the woods, and at first - 
streak of dawn wend their way to the marshes, where they generally re- 
main till dusk. In foggy weather they take to the orchards, and are then 
somewhat less difficult of approach. A “ sprat field” is, however, their 
delight; here they gorge themselves with the manure until they smell 
most abominably; indeed they are not at all particular in their food, 
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they had departed altogether. J have usually found them associated | 
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little coming amiss to their stomachs, from live crabs to dead 
sheep. 
Magpie and Jay. —Common in the woods, but seldom venturing 
down near the river, except in lambing season, when the offal left 
about the orchards proves a great attraction. ‘They do not, however, 
lose in the slightest degree their habitual caution, but are ever on the 
alert, the first thing heard on entering an orchard being their derisive 
chatter, uttered as they take themselves off. 

Wryneck.—The wryneck (local name “ snake-bird”) was. not quite 
so common this year as usual: in general it is to be heard all over the 
orchards, and I have several times, by means of a “ call,” brought three 
at once into a tree within a few yards of my head, where they would 
remain for some time, staring about in the most ludicrous manner, 
Their note is not unlike that of the lesser spotted woodpecker, but is 
more prolonged and not nearly so shrill. The earliest note of their 
appearance that 1 have by me is April 3rd; their note last heard 
July 3rd; bird last seen August 27th. 

Cuckoo.—First heard on the 22nd of April. This species, like the 
wryneck, was not quite so abundant this year as last; indeed their 
number varies greatly in different years, and in this district appears to 

me to bear a distinct relation to the presence or absence ofa cater- 
_ pillar that feeds upon the gooseberry-leav es. In some seasons these 
caterpillars infest the bushes in myriads, and at such times the 
cuckoos abound in the plantations, where I have often flushed from 
six to a dozen within a distance of one hundred yards. In the early 
part of the summer of 1862 I more than once heard the cuckoo 
singing at midnight: there was one in particular that gerierally com- 
menced his song about 11 P. M., and continued it almost without inter- 
mission till nearly one o’clock in the morning. About the beginning 
of July the cuckoos collect in the plantations near the river (Medway), 
and often take long flights out over the marshes, on which they some- 
times settle to feed upon a species of caterpillar at this time to be 
found on the marsh plants. ‘Towards the latter end of the month the 
old birds begin to retire on. their migration, and are in their turn 
‘replaced by the birds of the year; these may be found till about the 
middle of August, but as a rule all depart before September. This 
year, however, my brother shot one on the 11th of that month, the 
only instance to my knowledge of so late a stay. 

Kingfisher.—I| am afraid that king fishers are not so common as they 
were even a few years ago. This autumn (the season during which 
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they are usually most common about Rainham) I scarcely saw any, 
while in 1863, at the same time of. year, I met with several daily ; and 
even allowing that I saw the same bird more than once in the course 
of the day, I am afraid it goes some way to prove that they are 
- gradually becoming more rare. They used occasionally to breed in 
the banks of a deep pit, at a little distance from the marshes; but 
I believe the spot has been deserted by them for some years. 


Secift.—First seen this year on the 3rd of May. «This bird is not 


common in the neighbourhood, there being no suitable breeding-place 
for them except the church-tower; noticed them beginning to collect 


in flocks about the 18th of July. Isaw one this year as late as the 
7th of September. 


Swallow.—First seen this year on the 18th of April. : 
Martin.—First seen og the 28th of April. These birds have been 


~ accustomed to breed under the eaves of the house as long ago as I can. 


remember, and probably for many years before that date. They have 
lately evinced a great reluctance to abandon their ancient nesting- 
place, and for the last two years, as fast as they completed their nests, 
the gardener, who entertains a strong aversion for them, on the ground 


that they make a litter while feeding their young upon the path and 


grass in front of the house, has proceeded to knock down the nests 
with a breom or some such instrument. The martins, however, with a 
_ pertinacity worthy of a better reward, have constantly rebuilt. I am 
happy to say that I have this autumn obtained a promise that they 
shall not be interfered with in future. 

Sand Martin.—An uncommon species in the locality I have only 
seen a few this year in the autumn. 

Ring Dove.—Common in the woods and on cultivated lend; 


occasionally to be seen in the plantations near the marshes. In May, | 
1868, I took a ring dove’s nest out of a hollow cherry- -tree in an 


orchard within a few hundred yards of the marshes. 

Stock Dove.—Early in July of this year I constantly saw small 
flocks of these pigeons on the marshes, but, owing to their exceeding 
wariness, could never get within range; at length one day I stalked 
some and killed three, one of them a young bird about two-thirds 
grown. This is, I think, presumptive that the stock dove still breeds 
in the Kentish woods, where, although they were formerly to be con- 
stantly found in the autumn, they have, within the last twenty years, 
become decidedly uncommon. | 

Ringed Plover.—First seen, on its move southward, on the 19th of 
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July. I noticed an instance of the great voracity of crabs: having 


shot a ringed plover, which fell in the water, J went as soon as I had . 


reloaded to pick it up; not more than two minutes could have 
elapsed, but when I arrived at the spot where it fell I could only see 
the tip of one wing some distance below the surface of the water: 
upon seizing this and pulling it out, I landed at the same time three 
crabs; they had already made a considerable hole in the breast of the 
bird. I have since seen a redstart that was treated in the same way 
before it could be picked up. 

Gray Plover.—1 have only once observed these birds at Rainham. 


On the 8th of October last a flock of about fifteen or twenty settled on. 
the mud in the creek; a friend who was with me succeeded in stalking - 


them, and shot two. They had nearly completed their autamnal 
moult. 


Lapwing.—A few pairs annually remain on ‘the iad to > be eed, _ 


but I fancy their eggs are generally taken by the shepherds, as I have 
only once seen a young bird in the neighbourhood. 

Turnstone.—l saw one or two in September, but they are rare. 
Last year my brother killed one on the 26th of August, the first I ever 
saw in this district. 


Oystercatcher—One made its appearance on the 20th of last 


September; my brother, however, gave it so warm a reception that it 
quickly went off again. It is a decided rarity. 

Heron.—Y oung birds of this species were common during J uly, but 
were, as usual, very shy. I only succeeded in getting at them once, 
shooting two one morning before breakfast. On the 10th of July I saw 
five flying together. 

Curlew.—The curlews returned to the marshes this autumn about 
the second week in August. The young birds, on their arrival, are not 
nearly so wild as they afterwards become when collected into flocks, 
and are killed in numbers by the fishermen and “ mud-diggers:” their 
mode of proceeding is to take with them a trained dog, as much like 
a fox as possible: after hiding in a dyke they send the dog out on the 
mud-flats left bare by the receding tide: as soon as the curlews see 
the animal they almost invariably attack it, fying round and round, 
uttering loud yells and occasionally making a pounce at it; the dog, 
who understands his business well, beats a retreat towards the spot 
_where his master lies hidden; the curlews follow up their success with 


vigour, but to their confusion, for as soon as they are well within © 


range the man shoots one, and reloading does the same again; so 
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engaged are they with the dog that sometimes as many as three are 


killed before the others take themselves off. Should the sportsman (if 


he may be so called), however, show himself during the process, the 


birds would quickly be off. This mode of shooting them can only be » 


practised when they are in small parties of four or five; when in large 
flocks they do not take the slightest notice of the dog or of the 
“curlew whistle,” which is also used to attract them. What is the 
cause of their attacking the dog in this manner? Is it aversion, 
curiosity or fascination? The fishermen. account for it by supposing 
that foxes are common in the places where they are bred, and that 
they therefore have good cause for their apparent anger and aversion. 

Whimbrel.—I noticed that whimbrels became more numerous 
towards the latter end of April and beginning of May. They did not 
stay long; however, soon leaving us for their breeding-grounds: they 
returned again in the autumn rather before the curlews, viz. about the 


end of July, when they became very common till towards October, 
when the greater number left us. A few, however, generally remain | 


during the winter. 


Redshank.—Local name, “tooke.” A number of these birds breed 


- annually on a large piece of marsh called “ Rainham Saltings:” this 


consists of about one hundred acres of irreclaimable marsh-land, inter- 
sected in every direction by creeks and dykes: it is traversed by means 
of a “ stray-way,” a path that doubles and turns about in every direc- 


tion to avoid the larger creeks, giving to a person following it the 


appearance of a man demented,—at one minute leading straight out 
from land, the next apparently walking back again,—now turning to 
the right hand, now to the left, occasionally disappearing altogether 
from view in a dyke. During spring-tides the greater part of the 
marsh is submerged, the higher hillocks only remaining uncovered. 


The redshanks pair about the middle or end of April, and at this time 


are constantly on the move, flying round and round in circles, inces- 


santly uttering their note with great animation, occasionally rising and 
falling in the air with a tremulous motion of the wings, and at the same 


lime making a trilling noise. It appears to me that these birds never 


rest; I have heard them at all hours “of the day, and on a still night 
their cry sounds particularly wild and pleasing: besides they note 


uttered when on the wing, they are in the night in the habit of joining — 


in a chorus (if I may so term it), one bird beginning and others 


chiming in one after another, much in the same manner as a flock of 


ducks assist the old drake in his clamorous quacking. It is by no 
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means an easy matter to find a redshank’s nest, as, in the first place, 
as soon as they perceive an intruder on their domains, they imme- | 
diately commence flying round, uttering loud cries, in the manner 
before described, and if a dog is present, dashing at it much in the 
same way as the curlews: they continue this circling almost incessantly 
until the intruder retires, but seldom settling, and then only for a short 
time. In the next place, supposing a bird is marked down, even then — 
one part of the marsh is so like another, and a circuit being generally © 
necessary to avoid creeks, &c., a person gets perfectly bewildered in 
a very short time. I was once so fortunate as to capture a young red- 
shank that was apparently not many hours old; hearing a low — 
“chirp” some distance ahead, I went forward, but almost immediately 
heard it again behind my back. I continued walking, first in one 
direction, then in another, but always with the same result: I had no - 
sooner got close, as I thought, to the spot, than I heard the bird in 
quite a different direction; at length, having come to a stand-still in 
my uncertainty, I happened to cast my eyes on the ground at my feet, 
and immediately discovered my little ventriloquist perched on the top 
of the long stalk of a marsh plant. I thought at first that my hearing 
_ the chirp in so many directions was caused by a number of these young 
birds, but after capturing the above-mentioned, the note entirely 
ceased. The appearance of the full-grown young redshank before 
its first moult differs so much from that of the adult bird that it might 
almost be mistaken for another species. In shape and size it is like 
the adult, as also in the colour of the upper tail-coverts and transverse 
bars on the tail, but the general hue of its plumage is dark brown, the 
margins of the feathers on the back being tipped with buff; the breast 
and throat are lighter in colour, but spotted also with brown; the legs 
are pale flesh-colour. About the end of July redshanks begin to flock, 
and at the same time become wild and difficult of approach; their 
flight when at full speed is amazingly swift, and a large flock of them 
afford a very pretty sight dashing along a creek, first wheeling in one 
direction, then in another, uttering their cry incessantly all the 
while. 
Green Sandpiper.—Appeared on its migration southward on the 
17th of July; they soon became tolerably common, but are very wary, 
generally stationing themselves at a bend of a stream or sheet of water, 
and whisking round a corner when flushed. They often remind one 
forcibly of a snipe: the cry uttered almost immediately on taking 
wing, their subsequent rising high in the air and flying to a great 
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distance, sometimes returning again near to the spot from which 
they were flushed ; in fact, I fancy that the green sandpiper is some- 
limes mistaken for a snipe by rustics, and may perhaps account for 
the tales one hears of snipe being seen even at Midsummer. I saw a 
green sandpiper as late as the 13th of October. | 

Common Sandpiper.—It is a curious fact that very few common 
sandpipers, and few, if any, green sandpipers visit Rainham on their 
spring migration northward, although both species become tolerably — 
abundant in the autumn. I noticed the first this season on the 7th of 
July, and the last on the 13th of October, the latter being in company 
with a green sandpiper: this is later than L ever remember to have 
‘seen: one, although last year I observed one as late as the 12th of the 
same month. 

Common Snipe.—A very early visitant in the autumn. This season 
the first occurred on the 27th of July, and my brother once saw one as 
early as the 20th of the same month. These early birds are, however, © 
only stragglers, the species not becoming at all common till the end 
of September or beginning of October. 

Jack Snipe.—Not nearly so early as.the preceding : first occurred 
this season on the 13th of October, about which time several made 
their appearance. 

Little Stint.— Towards the of July I observed one of 
birds about some pools of water; it was decidedly wild, and for 
several days baffled all my attempts to shoot it; at length I one day 
wounded it, but, failing to mark the exact spot where the bird alighted, 
was unfortunately unable to find it. 

Temminck’s Stint.—On the 19th of July last I noticed a bird of 
this species running along the edge of a pool: mistaking it for a sand-_ 
piper, I took some trouble to put it up, and having shot it was greatly 
surprised to see that 1 had got a Temminck’s stint. It was a bird of 
_ the year, and in plumage differed greatly from an adult of the same 
species: the markings on the back were almost exactly similar to 
those of Schinz’s sandpiper in Yarrell. Again, on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, a pair of these stints flying up the creek passed within range 
of the sea-wall, upon which my brother and I were sitting, waiting, 
-and we each killed one. They proved to be adult birds in winter 
plumage. The above-mentioned are the only specimens of this stint 
that 1 ever met with near Rainham. 

Dunlin.— Large “ flings” of these birds were observed in 
September. They seldom came near the smaller creeks, apparently 
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preferring as feeding-grounds the extensive mud-flats towards Sheer- 
ness. 

Wild Duck. —A few made their appearance early in September, but 
soon left the neighbourhood. 

Teal.—I saw a large flock on the 15th of Sepeeuiber; a few days 
later my brother killed a single bird that rose out of one of the creeks, 
As arule, very few ducks are seen before hard weather sets in. 

Common Tern.—The species was first seen this season about the 

latter end of July, from which time until the end of September they 
might constantly be seen beating the creeks in a most methodical 
manner. | 

Black Tern.—On several occasions dutiog the autumn I fancied 
that 1 had seen a few of these terns, though at such a distance that it 
_ was impossible to identify them. At length, on the 12th of October, 
during a gale from the northward, [ observed one beating about some 
sheltered pools of water inside the sea-wall: it proved to be a bird of 
the year. The species is far from common about the creeks. 

Blackheaded Gull.—These gulls left this year for their breeding- 
grounds about the end of February ; a few had returned by the Ist of © 
_ July; these were mostly adult birds, still retaining the brown head. 
By far the greater number did not make their appearance until the end 
of July and beginning of August; at this time they collect into flocks, 
which consist chiefly of birds of the year, a few old ones only (and 
these without the brown head) to be found among them. This species, 
which is by far the most common about the creeks, continues in the 
neighbourhood during the whole winter, occasionally visiting the 
“sprat-fields” on the cultivated land, where, in company with the 
hooded crow, it enjoys a most savoury banquet. It is astonishing how 
correctly they time themselves in their visits inland, generally leaving — 
the creeks as soon as the rising tide has covered the mud-banks ; from 
this time till the turn of the tide not a gull is, as a rule, to be seen; 
but no sooner does the tide begin to ebb than they re-appear, first in 
ones and twos, then in detached parties, and immediately commence 
beating over and settling on the mud-flats, now covered by only an 
inch or two of water, 

Common Gull. — Decidedly uncommon, being not nearly so often 
seen as the next species, the lesser blackbacked gull. 

Lesser Blackbacked Gull.—I observed adult birds of this species 
early in July. They are, next to the blackheaded, the most common 
gull about the creeks; as many as fourteen have been seen together 
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in one flock; they are, however, exceedingly wild, and it is seldom . 
that one can get within gun-shot of them. This and every other 
species of gull above the size of a blackheaded gull is in this neigh- 
bourhood called a “cob.” Does the lesser blackbacked gull breed — 
before attaining the mature plumage? One I shot on the 6th of July 
last would, I fancy, have attained its full plumage at the autumnal 
moult: if had apparently bred this year, the feathers of the wings and 
tail being much soiled and worn. A rather curious circumstance hap- 
pened with regard to this very bird: having killed it one afternoon, 
Ton my return hung it up in a tool-house to dry; about ten o'clock 
at night, on going to bring it in, I noticed that directly I touched the 
feathers both they and my hand exhibited a distinctly luminous 
appearance, exactly similar to that produced by rubbing one’s hand 
with a lucifer-match: I fancy that this phosphorescence was due — 
rather to the salt-water into which the bird had fallen than to any 
property possessed by the feathers themselves, since the luminosity 
was more distinct upon rubbing the breast (which was saturated with © 
water) than any other part of the bird. 

Herring Gull.—A few of these birds were seen during the autumn, | 
but they are not nearly so numerous as the preceding species. 


W. H. PoweER. 
Queen Square, Bloomsbury, December 22, 1865. 


Ornithological Notes from North Lincolnshire. 
By JoHn CorDEAvx, Esq. 


(Continued from Zool. S. 8. 76.) 


December, 1865, AnD JANUARY, 1866. 


Green Plover or Peewit.—Immense flocks of peewits frequented 
the North Lincolnshire marshes, bordering the Humber, during De- 
cember and up to the middle of January. Since this period, however, 
they have nearly altogether forsaken the open country, and betaken 
themselves to the higher lands running along the foot of the wolds. 
In consequence of the extreme mildness of the season I have found 
them wild and shy, and unusually difficult to approach. Jn the open 
marshes the only chance has been to stalk them by walking up the 
drains; even then it is extremely difficult to get within shot, as they 
are remarkably quick of hearing—an inadvertent step and splash in 
SECOND SERIES—VOL. I. 8 
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the water, and they are off at once. Sometimes, after a long stalk, 
when I have all but succeeded in getting within range, the alarm-note 
has been sounded by some passing bird, and the whole flock has at 
once taken the alarm and gone off in a body. It is no unf:equent 
sight to see thousands together on the wing. Unlike the golden plover, 
they never attempt any order in their flight; sometimes the front rank 
will keep up some resemblance to a line, the remainder following in a 
disorderly mass. They do not appear to feed much in the marshes 


‘during the day, apparently resorting thither more for rest, and if un- 


disturbed will remain for hours nearly on the same spot: towards 
evening, however, they are on the alert; the various flocks then wend 
their way to the partially cleared turnip-fields on the higher lands: 
here they feed during the night in company with golden plovers, 
returning to the open country at early dawn. These flocks follow night 


after night the same line of flight to their feeding-grounds, and this is 


almost the only time it is possible to obtain a shot, as they then 


seldom fly high, often only just rising above the hedge-tops in their 
course. 


Golden Plover.—These plovers have been unusually plentifid 1 in our 


marshes, often associating with the peewits, at other times keeping 


entirely aloof. One day I have seen nothing but the golden plovers 
in the marshes and the green plovers on the higher land; at other 
times the reverse is the case. On the wing the golden plovers fly with 
great regularity. When the flock consists of but few birds they 
usually fly in a line, one behind the other; larger flocks fly in the 


shape of the letter V, three or four birds flying behind in the wide part © 


of the letter: larger flocks frequently take the form of a W. The larger 
the flock the less regularity in their flight; thus I have often seen 
thousands together pass over the marshes without = order, like a 


flock of starlings. 


Shorteared Owl.—These owls have, [ am afraid, left the district. 
It is now five or six weeks since I saw one: probably they have left 
us in consequence of their favourite haunts, the shorn stubbles, having 
been ploughed up, and the drain-banks mown. I have never seen 


these owls hawking by day, but have often observed them at dusk, 


beating backwards and forwards across the stubbles; they then glide 
silently across the fields, about two feet from the ground, now and 
then giving one short quick beat with their pinions, and then gliding 
on for thirty or forty yards without any visible movement of the wings. 
I have sometimes seen them in the evening flying round the corn- 
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stacks, on the look-out for mice. They can, however, fly with ease, 
even on the brightest day. One I put up from the stubbles, having 
been set upon by some blackheaded gulls, rose by a series of spirals — 
to a great height, where for a long time I observed it flying round and 
round in circles, its wings apparently motionless, like a kite; the sun 
was Shining brightly at the lime, but the owl was evidently perfectly at 
om in the sunlight. 

Pied Wagtail.—Probably owing to the extreme mildness of the 
season, pied wagtails have been more than usually numerous. I am 
constantly seeing them following the — and about the sheep- 
folds on the turnip-lands. 

Scarcity of Wild Fowl in North Linclnshdincet never remember 
the Humber flats so destitute of birds as they have been: this winter. 
As yet I have seen only one small flock of widgeons, and frequently 
in my walks along the embankment, with the exception of a few 
gulls and hooded crows, I have not seen a single bird. Snipes have 
been few and far between. Jack snipes I have found nearly as. plen- 
tiful as usual. 

Green Woodpecker.—I am sorry to say these beantifal birds are 
becoming very scarce. As a boy I can remember frequently seeing 
them in the woodlands in the neighbourhood of Louth, in this 


county. JI heard the other day the cry of this bird in a small 


plantation in a neighbouring parish; previously to this I have 
not recognized its well- known laughing call in this neighbourhood for 


ten years. 


Starling. —I have noticed some caneaely large flocks of these 
birds in the marshes during the last few weeks: many thousands 
together in one flock feeding on the grass lands, and all busily 
employed in picking up something they found on the land. I shot 


two of these birds the other evening out of a large flock passing over. 


On opening them I found their stomachs literally crammed with a 
small gray grub, which I am not entomologist enough to distinguish. — 
They were about half an inch in length, dark gray, with red or bright , 
brown heads, about the thickness of a pin, and very tough. Are they 
young “wire-worms”? I have previously noticed in the ‘ Zoologist’ 
(Zool. 9802), in connection with blackheaded gulls, the myriads of 
crane-flies which visited the marsh district in the autumn. If two 
birds had in one day devoured so many grubs, what must be the 
amount destroyed. by one flock of these birds alone in a single day, 
and then for weeks together ? 
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Great Ashcoloured Shrike (Lanius excubitor).—February 10. I had | 

this day the great satisfaction of adding this rare bird to the fauna of 
this parish. When first seen by me it was sitting on the topmost 
twig of a solitary hawthorn-bush. Fortunately for the bird [ had no 
gun, or am afraid I could not have’ resisted the temptation of adding 
it to my collection. Under cover of an adjoining bush I was able to 
approach near enough readily to identify it as the great shrike. On 
my showing myself it flew off to a neighbouring thorn, about twenty 
yards away, again perching on the topmost twig. I followed it from 
place to place for nearly half a mile; it invariably alighted on the top- 
most twig of some bush or tree. When perched its somewhat long 
tail was constantly on the move; now up, now down, sometimes held 
nearly at a right angle to the mee? of the bird: it reminded me very 
much in appearance of a magpie’s tail. When flying the white mark 
and white outer tail-feathers were very conspicuous. Its note was like 
the word “clack, clack,” or I can perhaps describe it better by the 
sound made by knocking two stones together. I twice succeeded in 
geting near enough to observe the hooked beak. The black streak 
beneath the eye was most conspicuous, and contrasted strongly aque 
the ash- “gray of the upper parts. 


JOHN CORDEAUX. 
Great Cotes, Uleeby, Lincolnshire, 
February 10, 1866. 


Correction of an Error.—I beg to correct an error in my “ Flamborough Notes,” 
given in the January number of the ‘ Zvuologist’ (Zool. S.S. 21). Misled by a local 
term, I have said, “my companion capturing a fine shad;” it should have been 
 pollack” (Aerlungus pollachius). 


A List of Birds observed in Pembrokeshire. By THomas Drx, Esq. 


_ Kestrel.—Common, particularly in summer. I believe that in the 
spring we have an addition to the usual number, which stay through 
the winter. : | 

Sparrowhawk —Common. I consider this the most destructive 
hawk which the gamekeeper has to contend with; it is so bold and 
quick that, unless continually on the watch to prevent it, a covey of 
young birds is destroyed in a day or two. 

Hen Harrier.—I\ have not seen this bird myself; but a friend, who 
is not likely to be mistaken, tells me a pair were to be seen all the 
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summer on some mountains in Carmarthenshire, near Newcastle-in- 
Emlyn. 

Barn Owl—Not common: I have only seen two specimens during 
the past year. 

Tawny Ouwl.—This is the owl of the country, and very common; it 
was no uncommon thing in the spring to hear half-a-dozen hooting at 
the same time; they are then particularly noisy. A pair bred in some 
fir-trees at the back of the house, and they came every evening about | 
dusk to a large ash, about fifty yards off, where they would remain 
some minutes, calling and hooting to each other. They have two or 
three call-notes, but the usual one is a single “ yack,” repeated at regu- 
lar intervals, often for some minutes in succession: when I first heard 
it | thought it belonged to another species, but having shot the bird 
there could be no mistake, and it was a female. I believe the birds 
which bred here worked all night, for I repeatedly heard them again 
about dawn, but never after sunrise. 

Redbacked Shrike.—Scarce in this district ; [ have seen only one 
bird (a male), which was in July. 

Spotted Flycalcher.—Common ; three or four pairs bred. here last 
season. 

Dipper.—Common about all the 1 mountain-streams of any size, and 
upon the rivers. It seems to be fond of the rapid parts of a stream: — 
at the fine falls at Kenarth, on the Teify, I have seen it dash into 
the stream only four or five feet above the fall, coming up just by the 
edge, apparently almost out of the falling water: it was evidently done 
for pleasure, as the bird was under water only two or three seconds. 
It is very solitary in its habits, except during the breeding- 
season, when a pair and their young are seen together for a 
short time. During the spring they often repeat their single call- 
note, which is very similar to that of the common wren, which bird — 
this greatly resembles in its a dipping its body and flirting 

its tail. 

Missel Thrush.—Common. I nities this bird, in flocks of from | 
ten to twenty, early in July. Heard singing, January 6, 1866. 

Fieldfare.—This bird was by no means numerous during the winter 
of 1864-5. I noticed a few on the 30th of October, but they made no 
stay with us, only a few stragglers remaining a day or two: this winter 
they have been more plentiful. A large flock settled on the tall trees 
surrounding the house on the 5th of November, 1865; a few of them 
remained four or five days; they gradually left, and since then I have 
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| only seen three or four occasionally, except some passing over at a 
-. considerable height towards the south-east. 

Song Thrush.—ls not nearly so common as iu the south and east of © 
England. It is rather a scarce bird here. | 

Redwing.—Remains with us all the winter. I saw a small flock 
after the berries of the mountain ash on the 2nd of October, 1864. 
This winter they did not come so soon; the first I saw were on the 
24th of October, 1865, but I think they are more numerous this year 

than last; they are generally to be seen on the catch- meadows, par- 
ticularly those with a south aspect. 

_ Blackbird.—More common than the song thrush, but not numerous. 
Just about the time when I saw the first fieldfares this winter (5th of 
November) I noticed this bird was more numerous, and as they were 
principally adult males there can be no doubt but that we have an 
addition to our number in the winter. 

Hedgesparrow.—To be seen generally distributed, and one of our 
most common birds. 

Robin.—Common everywhere. | 

Stonechat.— Common, particularly on \ te hill-sides, which are 
covered with furze: they are generally to be seen in pairs, and, like | 

the hedgesparrow, in close company. During the severe weather last . 
February, three pairs were in constant attendance upon some men who 

| were moving earth from an old bank: they perched upon some bushes 

| near by, watching for anything that might turn up in the shape of food, 
when down they came within a foot of the tools: they kept close watch, 
for several times I saw three or four fly down at the same moment, and 
so intent were they in their search that one was caught by a bat being» 
placed over it, the man thinking I wished to have it. 

Wheatear.--Two birds seen on the 3rd of August, 1865; one shot 
and brought to me: they were doubtless migrating, as I have not 
observed the bird in this district. : 

Sedge Warbler.—I have only heard this bird in one locality, i in 
some willow-bushes near Cardigan. 

- Blackcup.—First heard on the 12th of April; three or four pairs 
bred in the plantations near, but it is not numerous. 

Garden Warbler.—About as numerous as, and seen about a week 
after, the blackcap. 

Whitethroat.—I only saw one or two pairs near here last year: 
they seemed more common in the hedges at a lower elevation, in the 
valleys and dingles. 
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Wood Warbler.—More generally distributed, and I think also more 
numerous, than in most parts of England. One is almost sure to meet 
with this bird in a plantation of beech and oak. It certainly prefers 
‘the beech to any other tree; I have invariably found them upon or 
near this tree when there are any in the plantation. I shot a fine 
male on the 20th of April: it was the first I saw. 
~ Willow Warbler.—Much less numerous than in the east of England. 
Here it is about as common as the wood warbler: | first heard it singing 
on the 11th of April. : 

Chiffchaff. -—This is about cory in number to the willow warbler. 
I saw a specimen on the Ist of April, and on the 4th I heard several. 
I have heard this bird in the early mornings of September repeating 
its double call-note; they appeared to be more numerous than in the 


spring. 


/ 


Goldencrested Regulus. —This beautiful little bird is very common 


in the larch and fir plantations. On the 6th of November I saw a 
flock of about fifty: my attention was. first drawn to them by their 
call-note, and as they were crossing a road between two plantations 
Thad a good chance of seeing them. They hunted every tree on their 


route, and were quickly out of sight. I do not think there | was a 


single bird of any other species with them. 


Great Tit.—Common. I found a nest of this bird in a hole of the | 
rock forming the side of a ravine, and just above a waterfall. The rock 


was overgrown with ivy and moss, so that it had something the 
appearance of a bank. 

Blue Tit.—Common, and as numerous as 5 the great tit. 

Cole Tit.—Quite as numerous as the blue tit, and more common 


than I ever found itin England. I have seen the nest in stone walls | 


near plantations: ons was shown me when the old bird was sitting ; 
she allowed the stones in front to be taken away without showing any 
fear or leaving the nest. 

Marsh Tit.—I have not seen a single specimen of this bird, although 
I have looked carefully for it. 


Longtailed Tit.—Very abundant. They are now (January) to be ; 


seen, in flocks of twenty or thirty, hunting in company, gener ally taking 
a round of a plantation or following a hedge. They sdent'to take but 


little notice of anything, but are continually on the move, and are not 


at all shy. 
Pied Wagtail.—A constant resident, and I believe we liave more 
during the winter than in the summer. In September I noticed two 
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or three parties of from fifteen to twenty, which J] believe were 
migrating; they appeared to consist of two or three families. I have 
invariably, during the winter, seen this bird in pairs, male and | 
female, so there is some reason to think they pair for life. They 
seem particularly fond of being in a sheep- -fold, seldom entirely 


leaving it. 


Gray Wagtail. —This is the common wagtail of the country ; it 
breeds by all the rivers and mountain-streams. I have not noticed | 
any material difference in the numbers of this bird in summer and 
winter. They were in full summer plumage by the first week in April: 
only the very old birds have the pure black throat, and it is seldom a 


‘specimen can be obtained without having a few light-coloured feathers 


on the throat; many of therm have quite a mottled appearance: the 
females which I have seen have had only a few dark feathers indi- 


cating a dark throat. 


Tree Pipit.— This bird made its appearance last spring by the 
llth of hai it seems poner distributed, but is ad no means 
numerous. 


Mesdee Pipit.—A constant resident, and numerous; it breeds on 


the mountains and bogs. I have seen this bird on the tops of the 


mountains, where, excepting the sky lark, it is the only bird to be seen; 


in such places I have often heard it singing, as it stood upon a stone 


or a buuch of heath. About September or the beginning of October 
it comes down into the more sheltered parts, following the plough in 
small flocks: they are constantly to be seen in the sheep-fold, running 
about. 

“Sky Lark.—More numerous on the mountains than in the more 
enclosed parts; certainly not so common as in England, but I think 
there can be no doubt that we have an increase of numbers in the 


~ autumn, at which time they come more into the valleys. 


Wood Lark.—Very generally distributed, and a constant resident; 
it is an early breeder. I saw a young one which could fly in the 
beginning of May, and I have every reason to believe there was a 
second brood, for in July four more young ones appeared, and they 
are now generally in the same locality with the old birds. -They are 
now in small flocks of eight or ten, apparently family parties. During 
the severe weather last February a flock of five came into the yard, 
feeding by the stable-doors and in the cattle-yards: they were very 
tame, often allowing me to get within four or five yards of them. 
I have heard this bird singing every month throughout the year. 
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Common Bunting.— Not at all common; I only noticed it 
two or three times last spring. I have not seen it —— the 
winter. | | 

Yellow Bunting.—Not numerous, but more commonly seen In 
winter. I have seen flocks on the hills, feeding in the oat-stubbles 
during the autumn. 

Chaffinch.—By far the most numerous of the Conirostres, sncundion 
in numbers. all the others combined. I have not noticed any separa- 
tion of the sexes, or addition to their numbers during the winter. 
I think this is the only small bird which is found here as numerous as . 
in the South and East of England. | 

House Sparrow.—Comparatively a searce bird: during the severe 
weather last February I did not notice more than three or four 
together at any time in the yards. Nothing has struck me more than 
the scarcity of this bird. | 

Greenfinch.—Rather more numerous than the honse sparrow, but 
not common. | 

Goldfinch. —Common: ; I have seen as many as sixty or eighty i in a 
flock in the autumn and winter, _—— upon the seeds of the grasses 
on the meadows. 

Linnet.—A few breed on the sine where the furze-bushes attain to 
any size. 

_ Lesser Redpole.—I have seen one flock of about twenty this winter, 
on the 3rd of January; they were feeding on some alders near 
Cardigan. 

 Bullfinch. — Generally distributed; they appear to be more 
numerous during the winter, which I think is to be attributed to 
their leaving the woods at that season. 

—Starling.—Arrives about the middle of October in large flocks, 
leaving again in February. One pair stayed and bred about a mile from 
here last season; it was the only instance I heard of. It seems strange 
that they should leave during the breeding-season: it cannot be from 
_ the want of food, as in a damp climate like this worms are plentiful, 
_ and stone walls, thatched cottages and ruinous buildings are common 
enough to accommodate them. 

Raven.—Frequently seen passing over, particularly during the spring. 

Carrion Cruw.—Distinguished here as the “ farmer’s crow.” They 
are common and exceedingly destructive, particuiarly to the young 
lambs of the mountain sheep: it is surprising how quickly they kill 
them; stealing upon them when asleep they effect their object by first 
SECOND SERIES—VOL. I. 
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tearing the eye out, and by repeated blows through the socket: they 
generally attack the young and weakly lambs. 

Rook.—Common. The rooks from a large rookery near here pass 
this house every morning, in the direction of the mountains, for about 
three hours after daybreak, returning again just before dusk: they form 
a line further than the eye can reach in both directions, and at that 
time they are all past within an hour. . 

Jackdaw.—Common: generally in company with the rooks. 

Magpie.—Very common, but so readily destroyed that I fear it will 
soon be a rarity; still, as there are large tracts of country without a 
gamekeeper, it has a chance for the present. It is a very destructive 
bird, and in many places is quite a pest. I have heard of a place in 
the extreme south of the principality, where they used to congregate 
at night like rooks: it took all the keeper’s time to watch them, till 
some poison was laid, and the following morning he picked up two or 
three barrows’ full of the dead birds. The country people are very 
superstitious, finding omens in numberless occurrences, and this bird 
is most carefully watched, as upon the number seen together, the 
direction of their ~~ &e. , depends a _ deal of “ good or bad 
luck.” 

Jay.—Not uncommon in the wooded districts. 

Green Woodpecker.— Common in the wooded dingles ; more so 
where there are old trees, particularly ash. 

Wryneck.—I heard this bird for the first time on the 6th of April: 
it was not numerous at any time during the summer. 

Common Creeper and Wren.—Common. 

Cuckoo.—Common. It was seen and heard on the 10th of April. 
It appears to prefer the valleys to the more open districts. 

Kingfisher.—Though I have not seen this bird, I have good 
authority for saying it is not uncommon by the rivers and streams. 

Swallow.—Common. I saw four or five on the 11th of April. 

Martin.—Not quite so common as the swallow. I did not notice: 
any till the 4th of May. 

Sand Martin.—I have only once seen this bird, where four or five 
were skimming over the river by Cardigan — There is no suitable 
place for them to build just here. 

Swift—I have only seen this bird once or twice: they were 
evidently wanderers. 


Ring Dove.—Common, but not so numerous as in most parts of 
England. 
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Turtle Dove.—I have not seen this bird, but I am assured it breeds _ 

in the southern part of the county (Pembrokeshire). | | 

Pheasant.—Where preserved they appear to do very well, and 
a fair day’s shooting can be had for a fair day’s work. In 
rearing them under hens a fresh place for the coops must be 
selected every year, or the young birds will be ee and many 
of them die. is 

Black Grouse.—I have not seen this bird, but I am told that a few 
are to be found near Fishguard. 

Red Grouse.-—A wanderer from North Wales is occasionally shot, 
but I believe they do not breed here. 

Partridge.—By no means numerous. I believe the climate is too 
damp for them to do well. 

Golden Plover.—Common on ‘the mountains during the winter. 
They were seen here last year by the second week in October. 

Lapwing.—Occasionally seen during the winter in small flocks. | 

Heron.—Common during the autumn and winter. 

Woodcock.—Common during the winter. The last two seasons they 
have not been so plentiful as usual. They are generally solitary, and 
mostly to be found about the same spot, in a plantation, and generally : 
close toa stream. I am inclined to think the same birds remain with 
us till the spring. 

Common Snipe.—Very numerous in some places, particularly i in the 
— south-west, where they are found in flocks. | 

Jack Snipe—Common, but not so plentiful as the last, and more 
solitary in its habits. 


Dunlin—Common on the coast, particulary about the mouths 


the rivers. 

Land Rail.—Very common during the spring and summer, when 
they may be heard day and night, from April to August. The 20th of 
April was the first day I heard them last season. I hada nest and — 
eggs brought to me in August. | 

Moorhen.—By no means so numerous as might be expected, this 
country being apparently so well suited to its wants and habits. 

Wild Duck.—Very numerous in winter about the south-west coast. © 
Many go inland during the day to large ponds and lakes, returning to 
_ the sea and mouths of rivers at night. 

T'eal—Common during the winter, generally in company with 
wild ducks. 

Widgeon.—Common, arriving later than the wild duck and teal. 
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Goosander.—Two fine adult males were killed near Newcastle-in- 
Emlyn during the severe weather in January, 1864. 

Great Northern Diver.—A fine adult bird was shot in Milford 
Haven after the severe gale of the 2nd of December. 
_ Common Gull.—Breeds on the coast. Before and after stormy 
weather they are often seen passing over this place. — 

Herring Gull.—After the severe weather last J: anuary three of these 
birds were, for a week, continually on a large grass-field near here: 
they were not at all shy. e. 


In concluding this list, it must be understood to contain only those 
birds which I have seen, or for which 1 have undoubted authority : 
that many other species ought to be included I am quite sure, 

particularly amongst the sea-birds. The Stack Rocks below Pembroke 
are famous breeding-places of the guillemot, puffin, &c., but not 


having had an opportunity of seeing them [ cannot name the birds 


which actually breed there. My observations have been confined to 
a rather limited district. The cultivated lands are to the north and 
east, the mountains to the south and west. Iam ata loss to account 
for the general scarcity of small birds, particularly amongst the 
Conirostres, as there is some little corn grown, although it consists 
principally of oats. 


| Tuomas Dix. 
Llwynbedw, Kenarth, Pembrokeshire, | 


January, 1866. 


Ornithological Notes from West Sussec. 
By W. JEFFERY, jun., Esq. 


(Continued from Zool. S. S. 89.) 


DECEMBER, 1865. 


Blackbird. —I saw an unusually large number of these birds on our 
downs on the 3rd. It may be that the quantity of yew and other 
berries had attracted them there; but is there not reason to suppose 
that blackbirds, as well as other of our nrannes, mrgrite southwards 
as the winter comes on? ) 

Fieldfare.—Small parties of these birds have appeared at times, 
principally during the early part of the month, but they do not seem 
to make any stay with us in the low grounds. I have not visited the 
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downs often enough to ascertain if they remain there. A specimen 
partly white was shot at or near Sidlesham on the 16th. The head 
white, with the exception of a band of the normal colour at the back 
part; neck, breast and belly nearly all white; back mixed with white, 
and several wing-primaries and tail-feathers white ; the legs and feet 
also of two colours—black and a kind of flesh-colour. 

Hen Harrier.—A female specimen of the hen harrier was shot on 
the 16th, on a marsh adjoining Pagham Harbour, just near what 
remains of Selsey Old Church, and has since found a place in my 
collection. The man who shot it, finding the neck very much dis- 
tended with what appeared to be some part of a small bird, and 
thinking (the weather being close) that the harrier would keep better 
by his doing so, cut the skin off the neck, and removed the legs and 
part of the body of what he supposed to be a blackbird. On dissecting 
after skinning I found in the stomach three pairs of legs of birds, one 
pair having belonged to a sky lark, the other two pairs to some 
smaller birds; there was also the bill of a lark and one of a thrush, 
which latter may have belonged to the same bird as the legs which 
were taken from the neck: whether it be so or not, Mrs. Falco cyaneus 
appeared to have fared pretty well of late. It seems to me rather 
wonderful that so bulky a bird as the hen harrier should succeed in | 
capturing these small birds. | The gene plumage of this specimen 
was rusty brown. 

Purple Sandpiper.—One of these birds was shot at Pagham 
Harbour on the 16th. 

Peewit and Golden Plover —Large flocks of peewits seen at times 
throughout the month, also occasional flocks of golden plover in cer- 
lain parts, but not nearly so numerous nor so widely dispersed as they 
were last winter. 

Great Northern Diver.—On the 9th I obtained a specimen of the 
‘great northern diver, which had been killed on the coast a day or two 
before. From the size I take it to be a male—an adult male changing 
to winter plumage, the white spots on the back being irregularly dis- 
persed, and the throat with only a few dark feathers remaining. The 
skins of two others, killed previously to the above date, have been 
prepared to be. cut up for decorating ladies’ hats: these were in about 
the same state of plumage as the specimen described above. 

- Pomarine Skua.—A specimen of the pomarine skua was captured 
in a singular manner in the neighbourhood of Rogate, as will be seen 
by the following paragraph from the ‘West Sussex Gazette’ of the 


| 
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28th of December, 1865 :—“ A few days ago, as a young man named 
Collius was wheeling a barrow in a lane, loaded with flesh for dogs, 
he was suddenly startled by the appearance of a large bird alighting 
on the flesh and beginning rapidly to make a meal from it. The 
young man stepped back to the road-side, and took a long piece of 
string from his pocket with which to form a noose. The bird had 
flown a short distance during this operation. T'wo sticks were placed 
on the flesh, and the noose laid on them. With the end of the string 


in his hand he stood back three or four yards: the bird soon came 


back, and stepping into the noose was easily captured. It was kept 
several days alive, but, from being kept in so small a place, its 
feathers became worn. The bird was presented to Mr. A. E. Knox, 
the author of ‘ Ornithological Rambles in Sussex,’ and this gentleman 
has kindly supplied us with the following description :—‘ It is the 
only adult specimen of the pomarine skua I have ever met with in 

Sussex, the breast being of a dirty white, instead of the usual mottled 
brown, which is characteristic of the immature bird, and the tail long, 
until it was injured by confinement. The scientific name of the bird 
is Lestris pomarinus. The first example ever noticed in England was 
killed at Brighton, and was mentioned in the catalogue of Mr. 
Bullock’s collection, which was sold in the year 1819.” 


W. JEFFERY, JUN. 
Ratham, Chichester, February, 1866. ; 


Merlin killed by flying against a Window.—On the 7th of February I received a 


most beautiful male merlin, which was found dead underneath a plate-glass window, — 


on the lawn in front of Larbert House, the property of Mr. Gilbert Stirling. In all 
probability it had been killed, when chasing some small bird, by coming in contact 
with the thick glass, as no wound of any kind, save a weakness as from a bruise above 
the bill, was observable. It is a remarkably fine specimen.—J. A. Harvie Fata: 
Dunipace House, Falkirk, February, 1866. 

Roughlegged Buzzard in Suffolk.—A nicely marked mature mane of this species 


was killed at Mutford, near Lowestoft, in Suffolk, on the 25th of last month (January). — 


Tt measured 214 inches in length from tip of beak to tip of tail, and 4 feet 7 inches 
across its extended wings to the extreme tip of each—this latter being 3 inches longer 
than the Rev. F. O. Morris gives in his description of this species in his work on 
British birds ; tail 93 inches. The bird was in excellent plumage and condition ; 
its body after being skinned proved to be completely cased wiih fat. Its stomach was 
empty, with the exception of a little muddy substance. Mature birds of this species 
are seldom met with in this county: the immature specimens aie more frequent, some- 
times more so than its near relative the common buzzard.—7. E. Gunn ; Norwich, 
‘ebruary 2, 1866. 
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Barn Owl hunting in Daylight.—The other day, about 10 miles west from Stirling, 

I was surprised to observe a barn owl systematically quartering a stubble field, in- 
search no doubt of field mice, in broad daylight. I watched the bird for some time, 
and saw it alight on a cliff, in a wood about 200 yards off, from which position it soon 
afterwards renewed its hunting operations. I have repeatedly. disturbed owls through 
the day, and seen them fly heavily away; but I never saw one voluntarily facing 
bright daylight in search of food, as this one undoubtedly was —J.A. Frarvie Brown ; ; 

Dunipace House, Falkirk, 30, 1866. 

Grass Parroguet in Surrey.—I can furnish an instance of the occurrence of the 
grass parroquet (Melopsittacus undulatus) in the country, while those mentioned by 
Mr. Newman were all near London, where many common foreign cage birds may be > 
seen. I saw one, in company with a flock of sparrows, near the village of Oxted, 
Surrey, on the 30th of September: one of the flock, I believe the parroquet, was 
caught by a male sparrowhawk, as it mobbed him; he caught it by turning over on 
his back and striking up at it with his talons, which is a way in which I have never 
before seen a hawk strike. Can any of your readers kindly tell me if this bird will : 
breed in confinement readily, and what its breeding habits are, as 1 have long wished 
to found a colony of them, by exchanging some of our wild finches’ eggs for theirs.— 
M. R. Pryor ; Godstone, Surrey, October 8, 1865. 

Great Gray Shrike in Stirlingshire. —While out taking a walk, on the 7th of 
February, I observed a bird rise from a thick hedge, carrying some object between its 
feet, nearly as it seemed half its own size. Not quite certain as to what the bird was 
I followed its flight, which was necessarily impeded by the weight it carried, and saw 
it alight on a hedge about 100 yards further off. I easily crept up to within 20 yards 
of where it sat. It was busily employed in tearing to pieces a blue titmouse, holding 
the bird between its feet, and not fixing it to any thorn or spike in the hedge. I at 
once saw what the bird was, and what I had before suspected it to be, viz.,a great 
gray shrike (Lanius excubitor). Having no gun—as is often the case when it is most 
wanted—the bird escaped, bearing its prey along with it. This is the second I have 
seen here myself, and it is very rarely indeed that it makes its appearance in this 
district.—J. A. Harvie Brown. | | 

Missel Thrush singing in December.—1 never heard the missel thrush singing so 
early as at the present time. Not only one but I may say scores were heard, go 
where you would every Hes for this last fortnight—Z. Last ; Ipswich, December 19, 
1865. 

Blackbirds singing in January. —On several occasions, about the middle of this 
month, I heard blackbirds singing in the evening.—J. A. Harvie Brown, | 
Rooks building in January.—Two pairs of rooks have beeu actively employed 
during the last few days in building their habitations in a tree at the end of the house, 
from a window of which I can observe without disturbing them. They continually 
are occupied in robbing the main part of the rookery, or carefully keeping watch over 
their own, as if suspicious of kindred tendencies in their neighbours. The nests a few 
days ago were mere shells; they are now, to outward appearance, perfect structures, 

and I do not despair of finding eggs in them ere long.—Id. 

Blackcap in January.—I received a very fine specimen of the blaekcap warbler, 
Which a friend of mine bad shot on the 26th of January last: it is an adult male bird, 
in very fine plumage. I think it is something unusual for it to be so far north in 
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January. It was feeding with some sparrows on a manure heap at Almondbury Bank. 
—James Varley ; Almondbury Bank, Huddersfield, February 19, 1866. 
} The villous Coating of the Cuckoo's “Stomach. — Perusing Dr. Boulton’s remarks on 
the villous coating of a cuckoo’s stomach (Zool. 9782), it reminded me of a similar 
instance that passed under my notice during the latter part of May, 1864, and which. 
I mentioned at page 147 of ‘ Young England’ for that year. My specimen, like Dr, 
Boulton’s, was also a bird of the year. Its stomach contained a few larve, including 
those of the “ tiger moth,” and a few remains of Coleoptera ; part of the hairy covering 
of the former, being loose, was scattered over the inner membrane: these, when I had 
cleared the stomach, I found quite distinct from those that lined, and were firmly 
attached to the membrane itself: these latter were short and of a light reddish hue, 
while those of the tiger moth were long and brown. Summer is now fast approaching, 
and I trust we shall have further opportunities of ene this important matter. 
—T. E. Gunn; West Pottergate, Norwich. 
The Gular Pouch of the Bustard.—In a scientific point of view, the great bustard 
is of much interest, from the dispute which exists respecting the presence or absence 
of a large pouch or bladder beneath the skin of the fore part of the neck. In respect 
to this matter a most interesting communieation was made to the Zoological Society, 
on Tuesday evening last, by Mr. Flower, the curator of the museum of the College of 
Surgeons. Some naturalists have from time to time described this animal as possess- 
ing a very large sac or bag, situated under the skin of the throat, with an opeuing 
beneath the tongue. On the other hand, many of our most distinguished ornitho- 
logists have stated that the adult birds of both sexes which they have dissected showed 
not the slightest vestige of this singular formation. Mr. Flower, having recently 
received the carcase of a bustard from Kustendjie, carefully sought for the existence 
of this structure, and be exhibited the results of his investigation to the members of 
the Society. The dissection showed that beneath the tongue of this bird was an 
opening, into which the tip of the little finger might be passed. This led into a large 
sac, or bladder, capable of containing, without being distended, three or fonr pints of 
water. Two distinct issues are opened up by this interesting discovery, or perhaps I 
had better say re-discovery—firstly, what is the use of the pouch? secondly, how 
could it have escaped the notice of such men as Mitchell, Newton, &c., when they 
were especially looking for it? I do not believe any satisfactory answer can be given 
to the first question. The pouch does not communicate with the gullet, and what its 
use may be I am at a loss to conceive, although it has been suggested that the bird 
inflates it with air, and another theory is that it is a water-bag for the males to carry 
water to the females during incubation ; but as the males altogether desert the females 
during this period, there can be but little foundation for this theory. The second 
question is almost as puzzling. Mr. Gould suggested that it might be developed 
only in particular seasons; but it-seems almost impossible that an organ of such size 
could shrink so as to be invisible to the eyes of skilled ubservers. Dr. Gray expressed 
his opinion that perhaps two distinct species exist—one with and the other withouta _ 
pouch, and that they had been confounded together under the same name. I know 
myself far too little about the facts to offer an opinion in the case; all that I can say 
is this, that my old friend, Mr. Yarrell, along with other naturalists many years ago, 
denied the existence of this structure, and that I have now seen it with my own eyes. 
It is precisely one of those cases where sportsmen can do good service to science. 
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The great bustard is extinct in England—it is still in existence on the plains of Asia 
and central Europe. Will any sportsman who shoots one cut off its head and neck 
(leaving the latter as long as possible), put them in spirit, and send them to England? 
I should be most happy to make the dissection if I were entrusted with the specimen. 
It should be borne in mind that the males only are credited with the possession of 
this singular structure. In order to avoid some confusion, I nay add that in his 
‘British Birds’ Mr. Yarrell figures the gular pouch of the great bustard, but in a 
subsequent communication to the Royal Society, in which he described the dissection 
of the animal, he denied the existence of the sac. Truly it is a puzzling question.— 
W. B. Teyetmeier, in the ‘ Field’ Newspaper. 

Moorhens perching in Trees.—With regard to moorhens perching in trees, I may 
mention that it is an everyday occurrence on the banks of the Boyne. This river is 
frequented by great numbers of these birds, which, when flushed from the marshy 
grounds on its borders, should there be no trees close at hand, invariably fly across 
the river and alight in the fir and thorn trees on the steep banks of the opposite sides. 
They do not remain long in the trees, but generally fly to the ground and creep about 
amoung the cover. I saw the other day more than a dozen in one whitethorn.— 
W. Vincent Legge ; 48, Waterloo Road, Dublin. 

Purple Dindpion at Eastbourne.— A man named Weller Sayers, fisherman, 
brought me (October 31st), for sale, three splendid purple sandpipers that he had just — 
shot on the beach, near the Marine Parade. I never saw or handled one, in the flesh, 
before, but I feel confident that they occur here occasionally, but are overlooked.— 
John Dutton, Eastbourne. | 

American Bittern in Kent.—I saw to- re a stuffed specimen of the North American 
bittern (Botaurus lentiginosa) in the shop of Mr. Craig, birdstuffer, at Cauterbury, who 
appeared to consider it as only a small example of the common bittern, and who 
informed me that it was killed, twelve years ago, about three miles from the city of 
Canterbury. As I had no means of testing the accuracy of this statement, and as the 
specimen was in bad order from dust and expusure,I did not inquire if it was for 
sale, but I ihink the circumstance of my having met with it worth naming, as it may 
give your ornithological readers in Kent an opportunity of inquiring further as to 
whether this specimen can be really identified as having been obtained in that county. 
] may add that I have only once seen this rare bird in the flesh, and that was in 
December, 1851, when a specimen, killed in Anglesea, was sent to London for pre- 
servation, and was shown to me before it was skinned.—J. H. Gurney, in the * F ‘eld’ 
Newspaper. 

Great Northern Diver near Bridport. —On ie 93rd of December a disabled speci- 
men of the great northern diver was captured at Symondsbury, near Bridport, about 
three miles from the sea.—J. LZ. Langdon Fulford ; Bridport. 

Sea Birds at Malahide.+On the 31st of January I went to Malahide with a friend. 
The following were among the fowl we observed there, during a row on the lake at 
Ligh water. The upper part of the lake was covered with large flocks of widgeon, with 
here and there a few brent geese. ‘They were very shy and restless, getting up when 
we were within a quarter of a mile of them. The geese flew out to sea when put up. 
There were a few wild ducks in company with the widgeons. We saw and chased 
several great northern divers, but they dived to an immense distance. One fellow 
I observed on the wing several times: he would aphans @ out of the water, flap along the 
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surface, lashing it up with the tips of his wings at every stroke, and then fall heavily 
into it, ploughing up the spray for several feet. Is not this rather unusual, as the bird 
- Was undisturbed at the time? We also saw one or two redthroated divers. Numbers 
of cormorants frequented the lake, flying in and out from the sea, but would not ap- 
proach near enough fora shot. Flocks of curlews and lapwings were nesting on the 
shores. Of the gull tribe we saw blackheaded, kittiwake, herring and great black- 
backed gulls: the latter seemed to be tolerably plentiful at Malahide: we put up 
three or four at once, which seemed angry at being disturbed, for they soared over the 
boat in their magnificent flight, uttering loud cries, and then sailed — W. Vincent 
Legye ; 48, Waterloo Road, Dublin, February 5, 1866. 

Varieties of British Birds’ Eggs.—In my collection of birds’ eggs, I have 
several eggs which in their markings and variations from the general type are some- 
what curious. It is curious to observe the different blotches and markings in the 
colouring, and the eccentric variations in the shape, of many of our common birds’ 
egus: a few such I give in the _—" tox which have come under my own eye, or 
are now in my collection :— 

1. An egg of the blackheaded veiniens on one side of which two large blotches or 
marks, about one-third of an inch in height, take the form of the two letters s 7 with 
great exactitude. The s is almost perfect. The grvene colour of the egg is very light, 

which shows off the marks to advantage. 
| 2. Another egg of the same bird, of a light gray colour, and having small freckles 
of a darker tone at the “_— end, = being entirely without any of the darker and 
characteristic spots. 

3. Yet another egg of the same bird, which is in part a deformity. It is of a light 
delicate pink colour, which I think is partly owing to the thinness and transparency of 
the deformed shell. The shell is likewise covered with excrescences and chalky-looking 
lumps, making it quite rough. The egg feels brittle to the touch, if I may use the 
expression. 

4, Two eggs of the tree pipit, which I think curious, and which were taken from 
the same nest, are much longer in shape than the type, are of a dull stone-colour, and 
have at the larger end a delicate black-pencilled line, very similar to those on the eggs 
of the sedge warbler. I never saw any such before or since, although perhaps no egg 
is more subject to variations than those of the tree pipit. 


5. A hedge accentor’s egg, which measures less in circumference round the middle _ 


than it dues at the ends. 


6. A house sparrow’s egg, of somewhat the same nature, and another of the colour, 


size and-shape of the meadow pipit’s. | 

7. Rooks’ eggs I have taken of most eccentric sizes, shapes and colours; some long 
and pointed at both ends, but still having one end larger than the other; others pear- 
shaped, and yet others almost round. I have seen rooks’ eggs almost two inches and 
a half in length, and one or two, minus the yelk, not larger than a house sparrow’s. 
8. A common barn-door fowl hen, the other day, laid an egg of the common size, 

but marked all over with minute red spots like those on a turkey’s egg. Another hen’s 

egg weighed three ounces. 

9. Of the eggs of the chaffinch I have some most beautifully and richly ‘cael, 
and others of a pale blue, without a single mark whatever. 

10. 1 took a nest of eggs of a blackbird (the bird was sitting on the nest) of a pale 
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blue colour, and entirely without spots. The nest was placed about a foot above the 
surface of a marsh, in a bush which was growing out of it. 

1i. A missel thrush’s egg, which I took about four years ago, along with three 
other’s, the same is much pvinted at the smaller end, is of a beautiful dark blue, un- 
stained by a single mark, save at the large end, where a zone of thickly plaited under- 
the-shell-like blotches encircle it. It is a beautiful egg, but I am sorry to say - 
since I took it the deep blue has faded very much. 


12, A light blue or dirty whitish blue specimen of a Richardson's skua from 
Orkney. 

13. An almost white specimen of a creat northern diver’s egg. 

14, A kestrel’s egg almost white, or more oe resembling ¢ a very light-coloured 
sparrowbawks. 

' conld mention a few more, but the above are the most peculiar. The blue 
- specimens of chaffinch’s eggs are comparatively common, as well as others I have 
mentioned in this list, but some, I flatter myself, are not so, such as the common fowl’s 


eggs the great northern divers, Richardson’s skua’s, tree pipit’s, &ec., as mentioned 
above. A. Harvie Brown. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Anniversary Meeting, January 22, 1866.—F. P. Pascog, 9 Os President, in the 
chair. 
An Abstract of the Treasurer’s Accounts for 1865 was read by Mr. Wilkinson, one 
of the Auditors, and showed a balance in favour of the Suciety of £78 I1s. 10d. - 
_ The following gentlemen were elected to form the Council for 1866 (namely) :— 
Sir John Lubbock, Messrs. Bates, Dunning, McLachlan, Moore, Pascoe, W. W. | 
Saunders, Edwin Shepherd, A. F. Sheppard, 8. Stevens, Alfred R. Wallace, J.J. Weir, 
and Prof. Westwood. 

The following Officers for 1866 were afterwards elected ome =~ President, | 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart. F.R.S., &c.; "Treasurer, Mr. S. Stevens; Secretaries, 
Messrs. Edwin Shepherd aad Diseler ; Librarian, Mr. Janson. 

The President announced that one of the Prizes offered for Essays of sufficient | 
merit on Economic Entomology had been awarded to Alexander Wallace, Esq., M.D., 
M.R.C.P., of Beverley House, Colchester, for his Memoir “ On Ailanthiculture.” 

The President then read the annual Address on the present position and future 
prospects of the Society, ‘ 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Pascve for his conduct in the chair was canted % 
acclamation, and he was requested tu allow his Address to be published in the 
Journal of Proceedings. The vote was appropriately the request 
acceded to, | 

A vote of thanks to the other Officers for 1865 was also carried, and acknowledged 
by Mr. S. Stevens and Mr. Dunning. | 
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February 5, 1866.—Sir Jonn Lussoct, Bart., F.R.S , &c., President, in the 
Chair. 


The President thanked the Society for having elected him to occupy the Chair, 
and nominated as his Vice-Presidents, Messrs. W. W. Saunders, Westwood and 
Pascoe. 


Peize E'ssays. 


The Prize awarded by the Council for an Essay “On Ailanthiculture ” was 
presented by the President to the author, Dr. Alexander Wallace; and it was 
announced that the Council renewed the offer of last year,and would give Two Prizes 
of the value of Five Guineas each to the authors of Essays or Memoirs, of sufficient 
merit and drawn up from personal observation, on the anatumy, economy, or habits of 
any insect or group of insects which is in any way especially serviceable or obnoxious 
to mankind. The Essays should be illustrated by figures of the insects in their different 
states, and (if the species be noxious) must show the results of actual experiments made 
for the prevention of their attacks or the destruction of the insects themselves. Ou 
some former occasions the Council has selected a definite subject, as e.g., the Coccus of 
the Pine Apple, the larva of Agrotis Segetum (the large caterpillar of the turnip), &c., 
but on the present occasion the selection is left to the candidates themselves, provided 
only that the subject be one fairly belonging to the Economic branch of Entomology. 
The Essays must be sent to the Secretary at No. 12, Bedford Row, indorsed with 
mottoes, on or before the 30th November, 1806, when they will be referred to a Com- 
‘mittee to decide upon their merits; each must be accompanied by a sealed letter 
— indorsed with the motto adopted by its author, and inclosing his name and address. 

The Prize Essays shall be the property of, and will be published by, the Society. 


Donations to the Library. 


The following donations were announced, and thanks voted to the donors :—‘ The 
Transactions of the Entomological Society of New South Wales, Vol. i., Part 4; 
presented by the Society. .‘The Entomologist, vol. ii.; by the Editor, E. Newman, 
Esq. ‘On the Fossil Insects from Ilinois, the Miainia and Hemeristia,’ by Samuel 
H. Scudder ; by the Author. ‘ Exotic beverdne: Part 57, by W. C. Hewitson; by 
W. W. Saunders, Esq. A Catalogue of the Lepidoptera of Devon and Cornwall,’ by 
J.J. Reading, Part IIL; bythe Author. ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society, Nos. 79 
and 80; by the ea ‘The Entomologist’s Annual, for 1866; by H. 'T. Stainton, 
Esq. ‘Stettiner- Eutomologische Zeitung,’ 1866, Nos. 1—3; by the Entomological 
Society of Stettin. ‘The Zoologist, for February; by the Editor. ‘The Entomolo- 
gist’s Monthly Magazine’ for February ; by the Editors. 


Election of Honorary Members. 


MM. Guerin-Méneville, of Paris, and Boleman, of Stockholm, were severally 
ballotted for and elected Honorary Members. 


Exhibitions, §c. 
Mr. Dorville sent for exhibition a male specimen of Sterrha sacraria, captured by 


him at erningie®: near Exeter, at sugar, in August last (see Ent. Mo. Mag. ii. 115); 
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a gigantic Vanessa Cardui, measuring 2 inches and 10 lines in expanse, and having 
a black spot in the pale band at the anal angle of the anterior wings; a variety of 
Argynnis Selene, wanting many of the ordinary black markings of the upper side, and - 
with the under side of the hind wings very abuormal; a female Satyrus Tithonus 
having an additional ocellated spot on the auterior wings ; a female Agrotis sezetum, 
with the anterior wings nearly black; and a variety of Triphena orbova with moitled 
anterior wings, and with the posterior wings very pale yellow. 

Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a male of Papilio Semperi, from tbe Philippines, with 
black wings and a bright scarlet body; the body of the female being grey. 

Prof. Westwood exhibited a pair of the dog-tick, Ixodes plumbeus, which he had 
kept without food in a glass tube for twelve months, having taken them away with 
him from the Meeting of this Society held on the 6th February, 1865, (see ‘ Proceed- 
ings, 1865, p. 82). Shortly afterwards numbers of young ones were observed in the 
tube, but they soon died; the tube however was now again thronged with young | in 
the hexapod state. The female parent was no longer living. 

Prof. Westwood also exhibited a larva with long filaments at dee sides of the 
body, which he at first thought to be Neuropterous (Sialis), and afterwards Lepidop- 
terous (Hydrucampa), but which from examination of De Geer’s figures he believed to 
be Dipterous, and probably the larva of Tipula replicata. Itwas found in damp mess 
in Derbyshire, and there was no doubt that the. filaments were branchial and con- 
nected with respiration. 

_ The President remarked upon the apparent absence or scarcity of trachee in these 
branchial apparatus. 

The President exhibited magnified coloured drawings of two larve, and requested 
information to what insects they belonged. Except that one was Lepidopterous, and 

_ the other probably Coleopterous, no light was thrown upon the subject. 

Mr. W. W. Saunders exhibited a bex full of Heliconiz, “ all taken together in the — 
same locality” at Cayenne, including forms which have been described under seven 
or eight specific names; the examination of these specimens had convinced him tbat 
all of them were referable to a single species, H. Melpomene, or at most to two 
‘Species; the structure and general form were constant, whilst the colour varied 
enormously, so that if his conclusion were correct colour must henceforth be con- 
sidered as of small specific value amongst butterflies. ae 

Mr. Bates said that he had found nearly the whole of the same forms on the 
Amazous, and had come to the conclusion that there were three species, Heliconia 
Melpomene, H. Thelxiope, and H. Vesta, but that the majority were merely inter- 
mediate varieties. In their typical states those three were perfectly distinct, did not 
interbreed, and no connecting links were found. For a distance of 1800 miles up the 
Amazons, Heliconias occurred everywhere, but the intermediate varieties were found 
in only one locality, on the hilly mainland of or adjoining Guyana, at the other 
extremity of which was Cayenne. The three species occurred in the forests, but the 
varieties did not. He had endeavoured to investigate the question whether the species 

interbred, and whether the varities were the result, and had satisfied himself that the 
varieties were not hybrids. He thought that the insects were unstable, vacillating 
species; H. Melpomene, Thelxiope, and Vesta had become segregated in the alluvial 
plains, and might now be considered as species, though in bis opinion they thenwelves 
were the descendants of sume one prior unstable form which was their common 
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ancestor. He conceived that the whole phenomena, both of the formation or develop. 


ment of the different species and the existence of the intermediate varieties, were 


explicable on the broad principle that an insect, in disseminating itself over a wide 
area, adjusts or accommodates itself to local conditions. 

Mr. Saunders remarked that the Heliconie exhibited were all from the same 
locality, and therefore presumably had been subjected to like conditions. 

Mr. Bates admitted that many different varieties were found in one spot; but as 
local variation was not the only form of variation, such collocated varieties might be 
produced by causes similar to those which produced the remarkable diversity between 
the offspring of some of our domestic animals. : 

Dr. Alex. Wallace said that the course which the discussion had taken led him to 
enquire whether Bombyx Ricini and Bombyx Cynthia were distinct species ; the two 
insects interbred, and the hybrids were fertile and bred on fur generations, not only 
amongst themselves, but with either of the parent forms. And yet B. Ricini was fiom 


- Bengal and fed on Ricinus communis; B. Cynthia from Chiua and fed on Ailanthus 


glandulosa; they differed in the egg, in the colour of the larve, in the shape of the 
cocoon, in the quality of the silk, in the imago, and in their habits. 
B. Ricini produced six or seven generations in the year, and was tvo fertile for this 


- country, since it could not be prevented from hatching in winter when no food for the 


larve was obtainable; whilst B. Cynthia, though last year it had produced four 
generations in France, in an ordinary season produced only two, and perhaps a single 
generation would be the rule in this climate. 


Mr. J. J. Weir enquired on which plant the hybrids fed ? Dr. Wallace replied, on. 


both or either indifferently. 


Mr. F. Smith said that the remarks he had anadl at at a previous Meeting, (see 
‘ Proceedings,’ 1865, p. 130), as to the tapping noise afleged to be made by “ death- 


watches,” had induced Mr, Henry Duubleday to send him an account which shewed — 


that his (Mr. Smith’s) doubt was, as to Anobium at all events, unfounded. Mr. 
Doubleday, under date of Epping, 31st Dec. 1865, wrote as follows :— 

“T cannot speak positively about the Atropos, but I am strongly inclined to believe 
that it is the insect which produces the continuous faint ticking sound so frequently 
heard in the spring. It seems almost impossible that such a delicate little creature 
should be able to produce any sound whatever, but IT have always found it in places 
from which the ticking sound appeared to proceed. I have often thought it very 
wonderful that the pied woodpecker can, by striking the branch of a tree with its beak, 


_ produce a sound which may be heard for half a mile; we could not produce a similar 


sound by striking the tree with a stick or anything else. I can speak positively with 
regard to the Anobium, and I assure you that this little beetle produces the loud 
ticking sound, by raising itself upon its legs as high as it can, and then striking the 
head and under part of the thorax against the substance upon which it is standing, 


- generally about five or six times in rapid succession; and it always chooses a 


substance which produces the most sound. It is evidently a call-note from one 
individual to another, as you very rarely hear one rap without its being immediately 
answered by another. I have repeatedly kept one in a card pill-box, and if I imitated 
the sound, by tapping anything with a pointed pencil or something of that kind, the 
Anobium would instantly answer me. This insect is common in our house, but it is 
not very easy to obtain them, as,when you have found out by their rapping where they 
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are, they drop the instant you move anything near them. If all is well I will 
endeavour to obtain you some bye-and-bye, and send them to you alive.” 

Dr. Alexr. Wallace mentioned, that on recently repairing the roof of an old church 
at Colchester, which had been attacked by Anobium, it was found that the damage 
was Chiefly confined to the south side, the other sides being but slightly affected ; this 


was the case both with the nave and aisles. Could it be that the beetles. selected the 
south side from its greater warmth ? 


Mr. McLachlan enquired if the same description of wood was used throughout? ; | 


Dr. Wallace believed so; all that he saw was oak. 


Prof. Westwood said, if it were oak the depredator was doubtless Anobium teseel- 


latum; there might be other reasons than the warmth which took the beetles to the 
south side; the prevalence of particular winds, or greater exposure to rain, might 
make the wood more liable to decay, or more attractive and palatable to the insects. 
Mr. Stainton announced with regret the recent death of Senator von Heyden, of 
Frankfort, from an accidental fall, in the 73rd year of his age. 
Mr. Stainton also announced the arrival of Mr. Wollaston at the Cape de Vente 
the examination of two small islands had already yielded 150 species of Coleoptera. 
Prof. Westwood mentioned that in the Stett. Ent, Zeit. just published was a figure 
of a gynandromorphous Dytiscus (male on the right side, female on the left), very 


much resembling that described and figured by him in the third vul. of the ‘Trans- — 


actions, p. 203, pl. xi. Mr. McLachlan added that, in the same publication, a 

gynandromorphous Argynnis Paphia was mentioned, the right side of which was 
female and the left side male, and which had this additional peculiarity that the 
female portion was of the form known as var. Valesina. Prof. Westwood said that a 


similar gynandromorphous variety had been recorded in the publications of one e of the 
Belgian societies. 
Papers 


Mr. Baly communicated the concluding portion of his paper entitled “ New 


Genera and Species of Gallerucide ” ; containing descriptions of four new species of 
the genus Cerotoma. 


Mr. Hewitson coumnitented the concluding portion of his paper entitled 


“Descriptions of New Species of Hesperide”; comprising seventeen additional 
species of the genus Hesperia.—J. W. D. 


Colias Edusa in Ireland.—In September last, when taking a walk round the Hill 
of Howth, on the north side of Dublin Bay, I was both surprised and pleased to see 
Colias Edusa, formerly familiar to me in the Isle of Wight. I caught one specimen 
on Howth, just to make sure of the species, and a few days afterwards again mét with 


this beautiful butterfly near Malahide, a little further north, on the Dublin coast.—_ 


A.G. More; December, 1865. 


Polyommatus Hippothoe and Limenitis Camilla in Ireland.—Some years since, 


when botanizing in the county of Kerry, at the south-eastern extremity of Castlemaine 
Harbour, where extensive marshes stretch towards Milltown, Mr. Andrews noticed a 
swift-flying insect, which he had attempted to capture: from its size and brilliancy of 
colour he was satisfied that it could be none other but the large copper butterfly 
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| (Chrysophanus or Lycena Dispar); having no net, and the drains being = 


escaped. It is now twenty years since, when rambling through the wood of Hbrben 
demesne, in Kerry, that Mr. Andrews had met with a specimen of Limenitis $Bbilla, 
Ina sheltered glade, bounded by oak and hazel, the insect was captured. ‘Bj day 
was sunny, but the wind being strong, prevented a high flight, which it severdiitimes 
attempted. The different species of Friullary, with the red admiral and the picock, 


were in swarms.—f'rom a paper, by Mr. Andrews, intituled “ Notes on Iris pi 
doptera,” read at a Meeting of the Natural History Society of Dublin. 

(Lhe insect which Mr. Andrews has denominated L. Sybilla has been fully 
examined and tnrned out to be L. Camilla, never before taken in the British Bijands. 
J cannot but congratulate Mr. Andrews ou these grand additions to the Lis sect 


fauna. Newman 


Badger at Melton.—A three-quarter grown male example of this species wi BRL 
in the vicinity of Melton on the 26th of July, 1865. In examining ita grea por- 
tion of its under parts [observed to be completely covered with ticks, whidil were 
extremely difficult to remove without tjuring them, so firmly were they aitadjed to 
the animal’s skin, which they seemed to pierce, aud to bury their heads out os hi 
Gunn; Norwich. 

Olter feeding an Gardens. —In reply to Mr. ‘Alstow? s query (Zool. 11) res 
my remarks on the depredations committed by this species on the land, “ parti ery a 
in vegetable gardens” in the vicinity of various watering-places (Zool. 96-44), HiBeg to 
say I have boon informed, on two or three occasions, by persous residing ig@fthose! 
disiricts where otters abound, that when deprived of sustenance from theiffisua 
clement, they will turn their attention to the land, root up the vegetables andfartly 
devour somwne of the leaves as well as the roots, but they generally spoil more th 
eat. Iam also informed that it is sometimes caught in the midst of its depr 
by traps set by the enraged garden owners: when this is the case no merey i 
the poor brutes: this much | have received from one informant, and should 
further opportunities of investigating this matter, either by dissecting individu 
pass through my bands or otherwise, I shall feel great pleasure in confirmi 
above, and recording any further interesting matter connected therewith in tn@@pages 
of the Zoologist.’— Id. | 

Otters near Norwich.—A three-quarter rvown female of this species was in: 
the stream that runs through the villages of Eaton and Cringieford, two mile from 
Norwich, on the 16th of October, 1865, A similar occurrence tovk place the p@ious 
season in the same locality.—Zd. 

Water Vole at Farlham, Norfoik.—A nearly black specimen of the water ¥ 
obtained at Karlham during last simmer (1865).—Jd. 

—— Curious Variety of the Bank Vole near Norwich.—A peculiar variety was ki 
two lads in the neighbourhood of Norwich last autumn. Tt was brought to one 
birdstuffers, of whom T have lately purchased it. The whole surface of its coa 
very pale ash grayish tint; eyes pink. It measures twelve inches from the tip 
nose to the extiemity of the tail, this latter being one-third of its entire lengtl 
incisors, three in number (it having lost the fourth) also presented rather an u 


appearance, by curving inwards “16 MAGE“ an inch.—Zd. 
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FEBRUARY 1.—THE BIRDSNESTING SEASON BEGINS. 
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A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION 

OF 
“I<NESTS AND EGGS 
| | | (OF | | 
QMgBKRDS WHICH BREED IN GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
By EDWARD NEWMAN, FLS, FZS. 
tagged to | 


This work is written expressly for the use of out-of-door naturalists and that 

better class of schoolboys who take up Natural History as an instructive recreation. _ 

Galjer each species will be found— 

), i er ia | 

The English name. 

. The Latin name. : 

Biv: Phe situation in which the nest is to be found. 
_, 4. The materials of which the nest is built, together with any particulars of 

. if Shape which may assist in determining by what bird it is built. ene 

“ers The number and colour of the eggs, describing such variations as are 


have 


‘hatT, compiling this work the sources whence I have drawn my _infor- 
on are— ' 

rages 

1. My own memoranda. 

d in2. Colonel Montagu’s ‘ Ornithological Dictionary.’ 

fron3. Mr. Selby’s ‘ Illustrations of British Ornithology.’ 6 

joys 4 Mr. Hewitson’s ‘ Oology.” 

5. The ‘ Zoologist,’ not only every volume but every number of which 
abounds in original and highly important observations on the life-history and 
distinguishing characters of birds. 

6. The ‘ Letters of Rusticus.’ | 
d bY 7, Observations, emendations and additious by Mr. Bonn, of London, and 
‘i’ MY" Doustepay, of Epping. With the view of making this work as complete 
a possible, these two gentlemen, our best British ornithologists, have gone over 
tlivelist, species by species, and, in a manner deserving the warmest and most 
smeere thanks of all lovers of birds, have corrected whatever they thought 
ffijneous, erased whatever they considered doubtful, and added whatever they 
believed necessary to make the list complete; so that, as now offered to the 
public, it must take rank as the most complete descriptive list ever produced on 
any branch of British Natural History. | 


Price 1s. 1d., post free. 


Epwarp Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, London, N.E. 
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Fisnes.—Additional Notes on the Spinous Shark taken in Mount’s Bay, Thomy 
Cornish, 113. | 
AracHNnips.—Description of a Nereis new to Science, Edward Parfitt, 113. 
Birps.—Notes on a Voyage round the World, Benjamin T. Lowne, 114. Notes op 
Birds observed at Rainham, Kent, during the Summer and Antumn of 1865, 
W. H, Power, 118. Ornithological Notes from North Lincolnshire, John Cor. 
deaux, 129. A List of Birds observed in Pembrokeshire, Thomas Dix, 132. Onrni 
thologicaél Notes from West Sussex, W. Jeffery, jun., 140. Merlin killed by flying 
against a Window, J. A. Harvie Brown, 142. Roughlegged Buzzard in Suffolk, 
T. E. Gunn, 142. Barn Owl hunting in Daylight, J. A. Harvie Brown, 143 
Grass Parroquet in Surrey, AZ. R. Pryor, 143. Great Gray Shrike in Stirlingshire, 
J. A. Haryie Brown, 143. Missel Thrush singing in December, 7. Last, 143. 
BlackbhdMsinging in January; Rooks building in January, J. A. Harvie Brown, 
143. Blackcap in January, James Varley, 144. The Villous Coating of the 
Cuckoo’s ‘Stomach, 7. EZ. Gunn, 144. The Gular Pouch of the Bustard, W. B, 
Legetmeier (extract), 144. Moorhens perching in Trees, W. Vincent Legge, 143, 
Purple Sandpiper at Eastbourne, John Duiion, 145. American Bittern in Kent, 
J. H. Gurney (extract), 145. Great Northera Diver near Bridpori, J. L. Langdon 
Fulford, 145. Sea Birds at Malahide, W. Vincent Legge, 145. Varieties of i 
British Birds’ Eggs, J. # Harvie Brown, 146: 
PRocEEDINGS OF Society, 147 
Issects.—Colias Edusa in Irdiand, A. G. More, 151. Polyommatus Hippothoé and 
Limenitis Camilla in Ireland, 1é 
Suckters.— Badger at Melion; Otier feeding in Gardens; Otters near Norwich; 


Lers 


Water Vole at Norfolk; Bank Vole near Norwich, 7. Gunn, 15: 


QUGGESTIONS FOR FORMING COLLECTIONS OF BIRDS 
EGGS. By ALFRED NEWTON, Esq., M.A. | : 
These ‘Suggestions are from the pen of Mr. Newton, than whom no one 7 
was ever better qualified for the task. The first object is to identify the egg, 
be quite sure to what bird it belongs. Myr. Newvzon justly considers that an egg 
wrongly named is worse than no specimen at all. As soon as the egg is positively 
identified the next object is to authenticate it, by attaching such a mark as can 
- neither be removed nor obliterated. Then follows a full and most minute 
description of the mode of blowing eggs, with figures of all the instruments 
necessary to be used: it is expressly explained that no hole should be visible, and 
it is also explained how to avoid this: on no account whatever should there bea 
hole at either end, and there should be but one hole. The difficulty of removing 
the contents from eggs that have been sat on and nearly hatched is entirely 
overcome; the proper instruments to use are not only described but figured, and 
the requisite information is given where they may be obtained. Finally, we 
are shown how to strengthen the shell of delicate eggs before drilling the hole 
through whieh their contents are to be emptied. 
Price Sevenpence, post free. 


Epwarp Newmay, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, London, N.E. 
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